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Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Steck, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O'Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 
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What do you 


want most ? 


Everyone has a strong desire for something beyond 
his present means. Perhaps it is a journey through 
some unfamiliar country, perhaps a coveted piece of 
jewelry, a costly set of books, or maybe a house and lot. 
In any case lack of money is the barrier, and saving is 
On a slender 
income saving often seems impossible. Purchase one of 


the surest and only way to overcome it. 


Hale’s Savings Banks 


35 cents each 


drop in your nickels and dimes when prompted to spend 
them on trifles, the amount will grow beyond your realiz- 
ation. 


Hale’s plan gives you a regular $1 bank for 35c. You 
keep the bank; the key is kept at Hale’s. Bring the bank 
to Hale’s when you want to open it. 
with the money. 


Do what you want 


Market and Sixth Streets San Francisco 


Roll 
Tickets 


| ‘| With UNION LABEL for 
|@ || Admission Tickets, Hat Checks, Etc. 
2000 on Roll, Numbered Consecutively. 


We Print the “Labor Clarion.” 


We Originate Souvenirs, Folders, Cards. 
Society and Commercial Printing of all kinds. 
Gold Bullion, Silk Embroidered and Painted Silk and Satin Bannezs. 


Reversible and Ribbon Parade Badges. 
Silk and Satin Sashes and Regalia. 
All Union Made. 

Patronize Home Industry. 


Walter N. BRUNT Company 


860 MISSION STREET 


Kearny 1966 
Home J 1966 


Phones Below 5th 


Near U. S. Mint and Emporium 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


AXEL LUNDGREN, Manager. 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 
225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies.s UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 
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NEW FACTOR IN LABOR. 
By W. D. Mahon, 

president Amalgamated Association of Street and 

Electric Railway Employees of America. 

fhe general strike in Philadelphia is a new 
thing in the history of strikes in America. The 
response it has received on the part of not on!y 
organized labor, but of unorganized labor, has 
surpassed my expectations. It was not called 
hy a few leaders of labor, but labor leaders were 
‘orced to call it at the demand of the rank and 
fle of the men and women who compose the 
labor movement. The Philadelphia strike, in be- 
hal’ of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America, was 
4 spontaneous uprising of the working class, who 
refused to stand idly by while members of their 
class were being slaughtered and refused their 
constitutional rights by a few capitalists at the 
head of the Rapid Transit Company. 

| don’t believe the presence of every inter- 
vational officer in the American labor movement 
could have stayed the Philadelphia strike. Con- 
tracts and agreements with employers were held 
of no value in the presence of a desperate crisis 
in the affairs of labor that had been precipitated 
by the Philadelphia Transit Company. The re- 
iusal of the company to arbitrate was a direct 
blow aimed at the trade-union movement. It 
was felt that if the Carmen’s Union could be 
destroyed, other labor organizations would be 

reked and destroyed. In self-preseryation, 
therefere, organized labor in Philadelphia forgot 
igreements and contracts and internal differences 
nd united to repel the attack that had been made 
upon it. 

w ‘cause of this general strike a new situation 
has been injected into the American labor move- 
International unions are now confronted 
with a new policy—the sympathetic strike. Just 
how that policy will be received I am unable to 
suy. But as capital organizes, so labor must or- 


ginize, and as capital adopts new methods of 
Waging its war against labor, so must labor adopt 
new methods of maintaining its rights against 
the aggressions of capital. 

Whether the Philadelphia strike wins or loses, 
the cause of labor in general has tremendously 
gained. The education labor has received by 
reason of the awakening incident to the general 
strike will fit it to organize more effectively and 
march on to grander conquests until labor, the 
creator of all wealth, will have come into its own. 

_s : 

A SUPREME JUSTICE’S OPINION. 

lustice D. J. Brewer’s sudden death in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last Monday evening recalls to 
mind his position on the suffrage question. He 


sid: “Female suffrage will not debase the home 
or Jessen its power and influence. On the other 
hand, it will introduce a refining and uplifting 
power into our political life. It will not stop 
Moriage. Woman, conscious of her independ- 
‘nee and capacity to support herself, will de- 
Mind true manhood in her husband. Children 
ill come. However, the glory of the home will 
Not be in.the number, but in the quality of the 
ofispring, Raée suicide is not the worst offense. 
To load a home with so many children that the 
Nother cannot give to each the full blessing of 
‘mother’s care and attention, is far worse than 
"ce suicide.” “Justice Brewer was noted for his 
on public questions, and as a thinker. 


The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


Cannonism Slightly Singed 


From all sections of the land and from all 
interests come commendatory expressions on 
the lessening of the autocratic power so long 
enjoyed by Speaker Joseph G. Cannon. It is 
fitting that the labor movement should join in 
the approval, while regretting that the pro- 
posal to remove Mr. Cannon from his office 
Was not adopted. 

Organized labor, as well as other progress- 
ive movements, has felt the powerful influence 
of Speaker Cannon arrayed in opposition. By 
word of mouth and official action he has de- 
clared his hostility. Claims for fair dealing 
between man and man were met with sneers 
and an extra upward tilt of the omnipresent 
cigar. Evidently imbued with that doctrine 
that a few of our politicians are ane by 
God in authority,” in which category Mr, Can- 
non without the least modesty includes him- 
self, he became so entrenched in his sur- 
roundings and fixed in his ideas that he aided 
by every act the interests of the few against 
the many. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Cannon says, 
that the rules of the House of Representatives 
were in vogue for a long time and were not 
created by him, but it is also true that every 
effort to amend them and enable legislators 
some measure of freedom in transacting pub- 
ic business was thwarted by the Speaker and 
ris followers. 

The tendency of the times is plainly shown 
in the general satisfaction at the “trimming.” 
lere and there papers and individuals ex- 
ress disapproval at the action taken by the 
louse, but these expressions are usually con- 
sistent with the attitude taken on all public 
questions—they favor concentration of power 
for the few. 


One of the most encouraging signs is the 
breaking away from accepted ideals. The 
“dominant party” has its hands full to control 
the “insurgent” element, in fact it has a little 
more than it can safely handle. If some other 
political element were in power, undoubtedly 
the same results would be obtained temporar- 
ily, at least, for Wall street and all it stands 
for has a grip on the nation that is no pigmy’s 
hold. 

Labor has long sought remedial legislation. 
The injunction question, the unjust inclusion 
in the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, the decisions on the boycott and on col- 
lective bargaining generally—these and other 
problems face the worker. He wants redress. 
Joseph G. Cannon has been to the fore in 
leading the fight against us, and while we wish 
him no harm, it will be joyful news to read 
that he has been deposed from his office and 
that Congress knows him no more. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25. 


The Difference in the Systems of Life Insurance. 


To the People. Letter No. 39. 

The difference between the assessment system, 
or fraternal life insurance and legal reserve com- 
panies is this: If the former’s death rate should 
reach 15 or 20 in each 1000 of membership, as it 
must do some day if they last long enough, they 
could not pay their losses without largely in- 
creasing their assessments, while legal reserve 
rates are so computed that the companies could 
just as easily pay its losses on a death rate of 
50 per 1000 or, for that matter, of 500 per 1000, 
as the case of a death rate of only 10 per 1000. 

If any old-line company were to cease writing 
new risks altogether, the day would come, per- 
haps in the course of 20 or 30 years, when its 
death rate would be at least 50 per 1000, or per- 
haps more, and would yet be normal. That is 
to say, the membership would then all be old, 
some of them very old, so that the normal death 
rate, that is, the death rate according to the 
mortality table, might be anywhere from 50 to 
several hundred per 1000, depending upon the at- 
tained ages of the members. Nevertheless, the 
company would have no difficulty in meeting its 
losses, because the legal reserve accumulated on 
the several policies would be sufficient, with the 
premiums payable on those policies, to pay all 
those losses from year to year until the last 
man died. 

To illustrate this more simply: Suppose we take 
the aged members in an old-line company. In 
any large company you might find 1000 men 75 
years of age. In that 1000 men, according to 
the mortality table, we should expect to have 94 
deaths in that year; but om every one of those 
thousand policies the company would hold a 
reserve of $699.14. 

This reserve on the 94 policies, plus the interest 
on the reserve of the 1000 policies, plus the pre- 
miums payable on the 1000 policies, would enable 
the company to pay every one of those losses 
in that year, and would still have enough over 
to increase the reserve on all the remaining poli- 
cies to $715.06 each, 

In the next year, among the remaining mem- 
bers (960), there would be, according to the mor- 
tality tables, 93 deaths. But the reserve of $715.06 
on each of the 93 policies, plus the interest on 
the entire reserve, plus the premiums on the 
whole 906 policies, would again be sufficient to 
pay the 93 death claims in full, and at the same 
time increase the reserve on the remaining poli- 
cies (813) to $730.79. Thus the process would 
go on, even if the company had only these old 
men now on its books; the legal reserve, plus 
the interest, plus the premiums, would continue 
to be sufficient to pay each policy as it matures 
by death, increasing at the same time the reserve 
on the remaining policies, until the last one, 
when the balance on hand would be just equal to 
the face of the policy in cash. 

This is all on the assumption that the death 
rate will be according to the table, and that the 
interest earned will be 314 per cent. Tf the death 
rate is less than the table, and the interest earned 
is more than 3% per cent, there will be more 
money than is needed to pay these policies. The 
death rate may be easily less than the table 


today, and the interest may be more than 314 
s 


rae 
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per cent, but there can be no certainty that this 
would be the case 10 or 20 or 30 years hence. 

In order to be on the safe side, the company 
necessarily assumes an interest rate so small 
that it is sure to be earned during all the future 
years of the policy, and likewise the mortality 
table is so calculated that it is a practical cer- 
tainty that in any well-managed company the 
death rate will always be less than the table of 
mortality. 

If we were to guess at an interest rate that 
would be exactly what we should earn in the 
future, and a death rate that would be exactly 
what we shall experience in the future, we should 
be extremely likely to make mistakes. 

The interest rate might be less, and the death 
rate might be larger than we had counted on, 
and then we should not have money enough to 
pay claims as they fell due. Our reserve would 
be impaired. 

The legal reserve method is to use a mortality 
table showing a death rate larger than we are 
likely to experience, and to assume an interest 
rate smaller than we are likely to earn, and then 
to give back to the policyholders each year, in 
all participating companies, whatever is saved by 
reason of having a smaller death rate than the 
mortality tables adopted, and whatever is gained 
by reason of earning more interest than was 
accrued. 

The assessment method is to guess that we 
are going to have a low death rate always, not 
over 7 or 8 or 10 per 1000, and that we are going 
to earn big interest. 

They make no pretence of having a mathemati- 
cal reserve—that is, a reserve computed to be 
mathematically sufficient with future premiums 
and a low rate of interest to pay all policies as 
they mature. As a matter of fact, their whole 
system is a guess, with the right reserved to call 
for more money when it is needed. The result 
is that those who die early have paid in less than 
their share—less than the mathematical cost— 
and those who come later must pay increased 
rates. The effect of this is that, when the in- 
creased rates come, the sound lives drop out, and 
young men refuse to come in. This leaves the 
old men and invalids in the society, and the 
death rate at once increases by leaps and bounds. 

Again the rates must be advanced, and again 
the remaining sound lives drop out, and the end 
is at hand. 

The states have nearly all failed to give in- 
surance departments supervisory authority over 
fraternal orders. In consequence, we have a flood 
of irresponsible concerns operating as fraternals 
in this country, that are deing more harm than 
is conceived of by the average man. 

The strong and well-managed orders will sur- 
vive, but large numbers of them will go out of 
existence, and it seems to me to be of the utmost 
importance that the wage earners, from whom 
the membership of this irresponsible class of fra- 
ternals is recruited, should have state protection. 

ge 

A London clothier was never known to ac- 
knowledge that he didn’t have anything a possible 
customer might ask for. One day a customer en- 
tered the shop and asked if he had any trousers 
made especially for one-legged men. “Certainly,” 
replied the merchant. ‘What kind do you want?” 
“Dress pants,” said the man. “The best you've 
got.” Hurrying into the rear of the shop, the 
enterprising merchant snatched a pair of trousers 
and snipped off the right leg with a pair of 
shears. Hastily turning under the edges he pre- 
sented them to the customer. “That’s the kind 
I want. “What’s the price?” “Thirty shillings.” 
“Well, give me a pair with the left leg off.” A 
month later the clothier was pronounced conval- 
escent. ; 


—_————- & —_____ 


“The ballot is stronger than the bullet.”—Lin- 
coln. 


LABOR CLARION. 
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Judge Brown of Oakland on March 24th up- 
held the constitutionality of the ordinance passed 
by the City Council prohibiting the operation of 
commercial laundries within fifty feet of a dwell- 
ing. The ruling was given in the cases of K. 
Nakashima and S. Kihigaki, Japanese laundry 
owners, who appealed from a judgment of the 
police court. 

Biplanes and monoplanes now have the official 
recognition of the transcontinental railroads, The 
western classification committee has placed a rate 
on flying machines of double first class, which 
amounts to $6 per 100 pounds from Missouri 
River points to the coast. Flying machines, 
therefore, can be shipped across the continent 
at regularly established rates. No minimum or 
maximum has been made, and shippers will be 
able to ship as many machines as they can place 
in a freight car. The establishment of an aero- 
plane rate will no doubt revolutionize the types 
of freight cars, as was done in the case of the 
automobile trade. This new classification and 
rate typifies the progress of the day. Soon flying 
machines will become as common as automo- 
biles. 

P. H. Scullin of Industrial Peace Association 
fame is in Eureka, California. Perhaps the want 
of industrial peace in that community, owing to 
the Hammonds and their kind, is responsible 
for P. H’s visit. It is not long since the “Labor 
Clarion” told of the gentleman’s unsuccessful 
efforts in Baltimore and Washington, D. C. Then 
he again honored (?) San Francisco with his 
presence, and now he is up north. The A. F. 
of L. has repudiated Mr. Scullin, and there can 
be no possible method of preserving industrial 
peace that leaves out one of the two forces. 

The St. Louis “Times” of March 22d says that 
the large breweries of that city fear a strike to- 
day, April 1st, and that notice has been sent out 
to “stock up.” 

Whether the introduction of glass-making ma- 
chinery in the factories of south Jersey has de- 
creased the demand for child labor, or whether 
other causes or a combination of causes have at- 
tained this end, are matters of speculation, for 
the opposition which greeted the appearance of 
last year’s child labor bill has disappeared al- 
most entirely. This year the bill introduced by 
Assemblyman Olwell passed the Assembly with- 
out a dissenting vote. At a previous public 
hearing no opposition to it was voiced. Some 
opposition may develop in the Senate, where last 
year’s measure was defeated, but it has not yet 
shown itself. Mr. Olwell’s bill is somewhat 
similar to the sixteen-year law which has been in 
operation in New York for some time. 

The Japanese Association of Vacaville, Cali- 
fornia, organized at Vacaville last January, and 
incorporated to promote social and friendly re- 
lations and to purchase real estate and other 
property, is said to have a membership of 600 
at present, many of whom are in Winters and 
Suisun Valley, and others are employed on the 
ranches along the Sacramento River. 


A Bib Overall for Engineers, 
Firemen and Mechanics 
(@F- if your dealer cannot furnish this number WE WILL. 
NEUSTADTER BROS., Mfrs., San Francisco 


Printers of Ohio are up in arms over the Print. 
ing done in penitentiaries. It is thought that the 
work of the codifying commission, an extensive 
job, may be placed in the ranks of the convicts 
and both employers and employees are register. 
ing their objections. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Hee! 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Label Shirts 
Label Collars 


Bell Brand Union-Made 
COLLARS in Former 
shapes at two for 25c. 
SHIRTS made right 
here in San Francisco 
by Union Labor. You 
can patronize home 
industry and Union La- 
bor, good assortment of 
shirts at $1.00 and $1.50 


JOHNSTON'S. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


916 MARKET STREET 
Directly Opposite 5th 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


It appeals to particular people be- 
cause it is particularly good 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


KICKS AND KINKS. 
Professional Trouble Workers. 

; don’t believe that one-half of the deviltry 
that comes from the bosses’ side in the labor 
fight can be traced back to the bosses themselves. 
And there’s a good deal of it, even though it’s 
covered up with polite phrases and smooth deal- 
ing. There is no slugging done, and no picketing, 
bu’ they use the courts as clubs, and the silent 
blecklist as a bludgeon, to say nothing about 
some other weapons that make no sound, but 
which quietly do the business in a way that is 
eminently respectable. That’s what makes the 
thing all the more maddening. The fellows who 
hatch these things are the sharp lawyers who 
have gotten fat jobs as “secretaries” of employers’ 
organizations. They are certainly making the 
most of their chances for holding on to the posi- 
tions which pay them more than they would 
ever earn in a legitimate law practice. It’s sim- 
ply another way that some lawyers have of get- 
ting a living by keeping folks stirred up. They 
have the advantage because of the fact that they 
can do their dirty work in the dark, where no 
one can meet them, and compel them to prove 
the charges that they are all the time making 
against the labor union. 

There’s sometimes just enough truth in what 
they say to make the whole yarn seem plausible. 
They will select some insignificant strike event 
and play it up to beat the band. That’s always 
been their business. They have been accustomed to 
making out a case for their client, no matter 
how poor a case he might have to begin with. 
It's been their policy to keep out of court every 
fact which might in any way favor the other side. 
\nd they are doing it in this new job. Once in 
a while they will get hold of something which 
is clearly in line with their general charges, be- 
under great excitement, labor 
occasionally say or do some fool thing. 

Then is. the time to watch the game. Your 
expert employer’s agitator will work the daily 
papers for all they are worth—and they are 
worth a good deal to him then—and he will print 
hundreds of thousands of circulars and booklets, 
so that the whole world may know about the 
‘great menace” of organized labor. If we had 
is many press agents as the bosses have, and if 
they were one-half so slick, and provided that 
we could get our stuff into the newspapers, we 
could put out some stories that would make 
mighty interesting reading. But we have neither 
the men nor the money with which to do the 
job, and I don’t know that we care to do it. 
These business agents of the bosses have a 
fashion of calling secret conferences of frightened 
employers of labor, and then, with much mystery 
and many confidential whispers, they go through 
the motions. When they get the bosses into 
the proper hypnotic condition, their poor victims 
are ready to cough up millions of dollars “to 
fight this demon of the industrial world pro- 
fessional labor agitator.” 

It's amazing to see the way the bosses fall into 
the trap. You can’t put the labor union out of 
o siness. It is simply a question as to whether 

s going to be a good unionism or a bad union- 
ism. And yet thousands of employers are being 
fooled by the vain hope that if they can throw 


cause, men do 


this time. Either our interests are mutual or else 
they aren’t. If they are, then we’d both better 
find it out, and work more like partners. If they 
aren’t, then we'll act accordingly. Most working- 
men and most employers believe that they are, 
and the wise men on both sides are doing their 
best to make trade unionism just what it should 
be. But you never can improve the labor union 
by hiring a crew of trouble-makers who are sim- 
ply looking for soft snaps, and who, for the most 
part, are about as unscrupulous as they insist the 
professional labor leader is—Rev. Charles Stelzle 

n “Letters from a Workingman.” 

Se 
RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 

An article on “Accidents to Railroad Em- 
ployees in New Jersey, 1888 to 1907,” by Frederick 
S. Crum, Ph.D., is published in Bulletin No. 84 
of the Bureau of Labor, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. This investigation was under- 
taken for the purpose of securing information as 
to accidents among railroad employees, especially 
in those occupations for which such information 
has heretofore been lacking. While excellent 
data are available in the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and certain of the state 
railway commissions for the larger groups of 
railroad employees, such as enginemen, firemen, 
trackmen, shopmen, etc., data are almost entirely 
lacking for such important groups as conductors, 
baggagemen on trains, signal men, track pa- 
trollers, etc., and fatal accident rates based on 
large groups composed of different elements are 
likely to be misleading. This article furnishes 
information as to accidents to railway employees 
in the smaller as well as the larger branches of 
the service in New Jersey. The figures were 
obtained by a detailed study of the accident re- 
turns of the various railroads of New Jersey 
printed in the annual reports of that state, en- 
titled Railroad and Canal Reports, for the years 
1888 to 1907, and these data were supplemented 
by the statistics of injuries to railway employees 
published in the annual reports of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor and Industries of New Jersey 
for the period 1900 to 1908. The investigation 
covers a total of 18,555 accidents, for 18,002 of 
which the cause was reported. 

Statements of the number and causes of fatal 
and non-fatal accidents, and of the nature and 
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extent of non-fatal injuries, are given in detail 
for the various occupations. The occupations are 
grouped under the general heads of station men, 
trainmen, shopmen, roundhouse men, yard em- 
ployees, maintenance-of-way employees, floating 
equipment employees, and miscellaneous em- 
ployees. ‘ 
The figures show that railroad employees work- 

ing on or about tracks, trains, engines, or cars 
are exposed to a high accident liability. Of the 
fatal accidents to employees other than station 
men, shopmen, and trackmen in New Jersey 
from 1888 to 1907 93.9 per cent were caused by 
moving trains, locomotives, or cars, while 100 
per cent of the deaths of station men, 583 per 
cent of the deaths of shopmen, and 95.6 per cent 
of the deaths of trackmen were due to this cause. 
Of the total fatal railway accidents, 93.5 per cent 
were due to the movement of trains, locomotives, 
or cars. The causes of accidents as given in de- 
tail also show that a considerable proportion of 
the employees were injured because of their own 
carelessness or that of their fellow-workmen. 

———_—__ @&_____—__ 

STRIKE OF STEAM SHOVEL MEN. 
For the information of Steam Shovel Men 

everywhere:—The steam shovel men employed by 
the Erickson & Peterson Company on their work 
between Rocklin and Clipper, went out on strike 
on Saturday, March 26th, at 7 a.m. Members of 
both unions, also some non-union men, were em- 
ployed there. Practically all of the men responded 
to the strike call. On Monday, March 28th, the 
Associated Union of Steam Shovel Men proved 
their weakness to the union cause and sent sev- 
eral crews to take the places vacated by the 
strikers. 

Fraternally yours, 

J. P. SHERBESMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer Local No. 29. 


? 
New Or Pitt O'Farrell Street bet. 
fi Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 

MATINEE EVERY DAY. 

ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 
“THE LEADING LADY,” a musical playlet with 
MARGUERITE HANEY, Ralph Lynn, Ed. Coleman 
and a Company of Ten; EDWIN HOLT and CO., in 
Geo. Ade’s Play “THE MAYOR AND THE MANI- 
CURE”; CHAS. F. SEMON; BARNES and CRAW- 
FORD; STELLING AND REVELL; NONETTE; 
WITT’S GIRLS FROM MELODY LANE; NEW OR- 
PHEUM MOTION PICTURES. Last Week of MLLE. 
M. CORIO and SIG. BARTOLET TI in their Original 

Apache Dance “LA PETITE GOSSE.” 


Evening Prices 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 
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out the labor union they will have solved the 
labor question. If it isn’t the labor union, it will 
be something else, and probably something 
Worse, Furthermore, it’s up to the employers to 
help improve the labor union. They have a re- 
Fa Wares in this matter which they can’t evade. 

¢ bosses simply can’t go on prospering unless 
We prosper with them. We’re going to rise or 
fall together—that’s pretty well established by 


style, fit and wearing qualities. Ages 4to 
17 years. The values cannot be duplicated in 
San Francisco. They are like everything else in 
this establishment—HONEST MERCHANDISE 
at HONEST PRICES. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION—1908-1909. 

Bulletin No, 85 of the United States Bureau 
of Labor is devoted to a presentation of the labor 
legislation of the country during the past two 
years. Prior legislation of this sort is collected 
in the Twenty-second Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of ‘Labor, this bulletin being, in effect, 
a supplement to that report. Besides a repro- 
duction of the laws, the bulletin presents a re- 
view of the principal features of the statutes of 
1908 and 1909. The tendency of labor legislation 
to conform to a standard, which is being raised 
from year to year, and a consequent increasing 
uniformity in the provisions of such legislation, 
are clearly in evidence. 

Six state commissions to study specific con- 
ditions and draft laws or suggest amendments to 
existing laws in accordance with the findings of 
the investigations were appointed in the last two 
years. Commissions to investigate the liability 
of employers for injuries to their employees, and 
better methods of compensating employees for 
the results of industrial accidents were appointed 
in Minnesota and New York, while Wisconsin 
had a similar body at work under an earlier ap- 
pointment. The co-operation of these commis- 
sions, though not at all provided for in the laws 
creating them, has been a practical economy in 
the matter of conducting investigations, as well as 
affording grounds for a belief that the results 
will be the recommendation of fairly uniform 
laws on this important and pressing subject. The 
New York commission was directed to consider 
also the subject of unemployment and a better 
distribution of labor, while another commission 
was instructed by a law of that state to investi- 
gate the condition, welfare, and industrial oppor- 
tunities of its alien population. Illinois has a 
commission at work on regulations relating to 
factories and mercantile establishments, while 
Arizona, Illinois, and Ohio assigned the condi- 
tions and regulation of mine labor to commis- 
sions for investigation and report. 

That the employer’s liability is the subject of 
an inereasing degree of attention appears not 
only from the appointment of commissions but 
irom actual well. Five states 
(Michigan, Texas, Idaho, Maine, and New Jer- 
sey) and the Philippine Islands passed laws af- 
fecting liability directly; while in 
Georgia, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ohio, 
and South Dakota the customary defenses of 
employers in suits for damages by injured em- 
ployees, i. e., fellow-service, assumed risks, and 
contributory negligence, were more or less re- 
stricted or modified. The doctrine of compara- 
tive negligence, under which the contributory 
negligence of the employee is compared with the 
primary negligence of the employer, with a cor- 
responding award of damages, has been incor- 
porated in the laws of Texas, Iowa, and Ohio, 
and in a modified form in the Georgia statute. 


legislation as 


employers’ 


Within the purpose of this class of laws, but 
proceeding on a different principle, is a statute 
of Montana that provides for a state co-operative 
insurance fund to be maintained by coal-mine 
operators and their employees, and administered 
by state officials. -ayments in case of death 
and of permanent disability are to be made from 
this fund by award, no action at law being neces- 
sary. In fact the commencement of a suit at law 
is made to forfeit the right to benefits under the 
act, though the law of liability is in no wise af- 
fected by the new provision. 

More than fifty separate laws were passed by 
the legislatures of various states within the past 
two years, regulating the conditions of employ- 
ment in factories and mercantile establishments 
and making provision for inspection. 
viding for a higher standard of ventilation in 
workrooms, based on ratio of window 
floor and requiring artificial 
where necessary, passed in 
Minnesota. 


Laws pro- 


area to 

ventilation 
Illinois and 
New laws were passed in Oklahoma 


space 
were 


South 
factory inspection. 


and Carolina providing for systems of 
Under the South Carolina 
law, two inspectors examine provisions for safety 
and sanitation and make investigations as to the 
employment of women and A New 
York the department of labor a 
bureau of mercantile inspection for the inspec- 


children. 
law adds to 
tion of mercantile establishments in cities of the 
first class. A novel law Okla- 
homa, prohibiting the sending of workmen into 


was enacted in 
steam boilers, fire boxes, ete., before the steam 
is exhausted or the fire drawn. 

Massachusetts enacted a new law requiring the 
water used for humidifying the air in workrooms 
to be so pure as not to give rise to impure or 
foul odors, and to be used in such manner as not 
to endanger the health of employees. Laws that 
doubtless the result of the active effort to 
secure pure food are those that apply to bakeries, 
candy and establishments 
products 

Cleanliness 


are 
factories, generally 
manufactured, stored, 
on the part of em- 
ployees, as well as of the rooms, utensils, and all 


where food are 


or handled. 


- surroundings; prescribed sanitary arrangements, 


the nonemployment of workmen affected with 
infectious or contagious diseases, and regulations 
as to garments and sleeping rooms are among 
the provisions of this legislation, enacted in whole 
or in part in California, Indiana, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Tennessee, and Missouri in the past two 
years. In Connecticut similar provisions as to 
bakeries were extended so as to cover other 
foodstuff factories and manufactories of tobacco 
and cigars. 

The safety of employees in mines is the sub- 
ject of a number of laws. The increasing em- 
ployment of electricity for lighting and other 
uses in mines received attention in Idaho, Ohio, 
and Oklahoma, where proper insulation and other 
precautions are prescribed. Safety lamps, ex- 
plosives and blasting, ventilation, inspection, and 
the exclusion of intoxicants and intoxicated per- 

are features of several 


sons laws relating to 


mines. A number of states require mine em- 
ployees to secure certificates of competency be- 
fore being employed. The New York legislature 
enacted a law, the first of its class in the United 
States, governing the employment of workmen 
in mines and tunnels where compressed air is 
used; the hours of labor per day are regulated 
according to the degree of air pressure, and pro- 
vision is made against too sudden changes from 
the place of work to the open air; medical exam- 
inations prior to employment or re-employment 
after an absence of three or more days, as well 
as after each three months’ continuous employ- 
ment, are prescribed. 

Laws regulating railroad employment were 
passed by several states, three principal features 
being a determination of the number of persons 
necessary to constitute crews on trains, the pro- 
vision of adequate headlights on locomotives, and 
regulation of the size, construction, and equip- 
ment of Safety appliances, as brakes, 
couplers, drawbars of a prescribed height, and 
self-dumping ash pans on locomotives, are other 
provisions of laws of this class. 


cabooses. 


Four states (Connecticut, North 
Carolina, and Texas) passed laws in the period 
under review prohibiting blacklisting, while con- 
spiracy, intimidation, and interference with em- 
ployment subjects of other laws. In the 
class last named is a law enacted by -Congress 
making it an offense to entice employees in ar- 
senals or armories to leave service during the 
term of their employment, or to avoid or break 
their contracts. Hiring, retaining, or employing 
or harboring in any wise such workmen during 
their term of service is also forbidden. 


Mississippi, 


are 


The giving of a commission or bonus to domes- 
tic servants or others making purchases for their 
employers is made an offense in New Jersey and 
Washington, the receiving of tips by waiters in 
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hotels and restaurants and the giving of such 
tips being also prohibited in the latter State 

Judged by the number of laws enacted on 
subject, the employment of women and childrey 
is the question most in the legislative mind jy 
so far as labor legislation is concerned, thirty- 
two states having enacted fifty-four laws a 
amendments thereon in the past two years. 


the 


In 
the majority of cases these laws are amendatory. 
Principal laws were enacted in ten states, { ‘i 
of them (Mississippi, North Dakota, Oklahow; 
and Washington) being first enactments on the 
subjects covered, while in the other six eqcoc 
(Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia) the statutes superse 
prior enactments. The laws relate to age li; 
hours of prohibited employments, 
pulsory school attendance, certification, regis } 
and all the that have been found 
valuable in the matter of the regulation of the em 
ployment of women and children. The employ- 
ment of children is the subject of the large ma- 
jority of these acts. Extended and detailed lists 
of employments prohibited for children appear 
in the legislation of New York, North Dakota. 
Ohio, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, and in 4 
number of states new laws are added _ prohihit- 
ing night work. In several states the hours of 
labor of children were reduced to eight per day. 
In Massachusetts and Rhode Island the hours 
of labor of women and children were reduced to 
fifty-six per week in manufacturing or mechani- 
cal establishments. 

Laws were passed providing for bureaus of 
labor in Oklahoma and Texas, and changing an 
existing office in South Carolina so as to give 
it largely the character of a labor bureau. Other 
laws relate to the negligence of employees, the 
reporting of accidents, the control of private em 
ployment agencies, the protection against dis- 
charge by employers or exclusion by labor unions 
of workmen who are or may become members 
of the national guard, and the protection of em 
ployees on building construction. 
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GEMS FROM THE EXCHANGES. 

“We'll forgive Judge Wright of Washington, 
1). C., a whole lot if he will commit a few Sen- 
ators and Congressmen to jail for contempt of 
court.’—Lincoln “Wageworker.” 

“A superstitious subscriber, who found a spider 
in his paper, wants to know if it is considered 
, bad omen. Nothing of the kind. The spider 

as just looking over the columns of the paper 
t9 see what merchants were not advertising so 
that it could spin its web across his store door, 
and be free from disturbance.”—“Unionist.” 

“There is no other public utility service at- 
t.nded with so much danger to the people of a 
city as the electric railway service. It requires 
safe and trustworthy men. The people want the 
cars manned by that class of men. Then what 
cin the public think of a company that employs 

class of men that cannot be trusted by the 
company; that the manager dare not allow to 
meet together or organize; from whom the man- 
aver will refuse to receive a representative com- 
mittee; or whose judgment upon the question of 
efficiency of men in the service the management 
must ignore?”—‘*The Motorman and Conductor.” 

“How many unfair workmen did you employ 
last week? Did you buy union-labeled bread? 
Did you buy union-labeled clothing? The great- 
«-t employer of unfair workmen is the union man 
who hasn’t a-union label on anything he wears, 

ts or takes home. There are lots of them, 
sliame be it said.’—Rochester “Labor Journal.” 

“There is more dirty politics than actual de- 
icieney in the postal service; more railroad graft 
than loss on magazines; more high-priced and 
iscless postmasters than properly paid workers.” 

“Iron City Trades Journal.” 

“In another column we publish a letter from 
damazoo, Mich., which conveys the interesting 
nformation that Battle Creek, the home of C. 
\. Post, the trade-union buster, is becoming a 

cll-organized trade-union town. The people of 
that city have become disgusted with his fulmina- 
ions against trade unionism, and consider them 
Hence he 
A trial of the open shop in that 
own has convinced the business interests that 


he ravings of an irresponsible zealot. 
discredited. 


{ means low wages and trade stagnation, and 
they are awakening to the fact that union wages 
{ labor contribute to the prosperity of any com- 
munity.’—“Weekly Bulletin of the Clothing 
l'rades.” 

“Members of the Employers’ Association have 
right to associate together. 3efore they get 
ihrough with it they will find that they would 
far better seek harmony with the forces of or- 
ganized labor than to hunt trouble. Many a 
man has worn a blacker eye than he expected 
when he set out in a determined search for a 
eht.”—Portland “Labor Press.” 

“A number of labor papers have recently gone 
wrong. Within the past month we find the 
Seattle journal stating: ‘Our policy from now 
on will be to boost the closed trade union meet- 
ing and the open shop.’ A Des Moines paper 
sells its editorial columns to Kirby of the Na- 
‘tional Citizens’ Alliance; and the latest comes 
from San Diego—a new organ ‘printed in the in- 
‘crests of workingmen,’ says, ‘we deplore the 
trike, the boycott and the closed shop, believing 
‘hey are vicious and un-American.’ It is too true 
that the labor press never receives the support 
{is entitled to, few existing over two years, but 
lis traitorous activity shows that labor’s enemies 
re abroad. The National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation are, no doubt, buying up some of our 
cak-kneed labor paper editors.” Jose 
Union.” 


“Senator Aldrich says he can save our Govern- 
nent .$300,000,000.00 per year if we will give him 
‘ntire management. Inasmuch as he has ap- 
parently had the management, his statement 
looks more like a confession of incapacity.”— 


“The Shoe Workers’ Journal.” 
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ANTI-JAP NOTES. 
(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

At the last meeting of the Anti-Jap Laundry 
League, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas, Japanese have been, and are now, 
employed in two departments of the Emporium, 
and 

“Whereas, the managers of that institution 
have refused, after repeated solicitations from the 
Anti-Jap Laundry League, to dismiss the Asiatics 
and employ white people in their stead, and 

“Whereas, the Emporium is to a great extent 
patronized by the working people to whom the 
Japanese are a constant and increasing menace; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Anti-Jap Laundry League, 
in regular meeting assembled this 24th day of 
March, 1910, resents the manifestly unfair atti- 
tude of the Emporium in employing Japanese to 
the detriment of the race of people upon whom 
they depend for a profitable business; and, be it 
further 

“Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
mailed to the Asiatic Exclusion League, and to 
central labor organizations, to the end that they 
may be informed of the apparent unfair attitude 
of the Emporium toward our struggle to main- 
tain a white man’s standard in a white man’s 
country.” : 

The law and legislative committee of the league 
reported having submitted a new laundry ordi- 
nance to the Board of Supervisors last Wednes- 
day, which was favorably received, but owing 
to certain provisions already contained in the 
building laws, the committee was instructed to 
redraft the ordinance and submit it to the hos- 
pital and health committee. 

pe cc — . 

ORGANIZER TERRY APPRECIATED. 

The Waycross (Ga.) Trades and Labor As- 
sembly has requested the “Labor Clarion” to 
publish the following resolutions: 

“Whereas, Bro. W. E. Terry, organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor, is on the eve 
of his departure from our city, we, the Waycross 
Trades and Labor Assembly, in regular meeting 


assembled, adopt the following resolutions as 
an evidence of our appreciation of his valuable 
services rendered us since he has been in Way- 
cross. Be it therefore 

“Resolved, that the Waycross Trades and La- 
bor Assembly considers itself deeply indebted 
to Bro. Terry for its organization and the faith- 
ful assistance he has rendered us in every pos- 
sible manner to promote its growth and useful- 
ness, and we view with pride the noble work he 
has accomplished in our midst in the way of 
forming new locals of various crafts and the 
strengthening and upbuilding of those already 
organized. 

“Be it further resolved that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is to be congratulated on the 
possession of the services of so able, honest and 
sincere a man, and we heartily recommend him 
to the said federation for a continuance of con- 
fidence and esteem. 

“Be it further resolved that a copy of these 
resolutions be spread upon the minutes of the 
Waycross Trades and Labor Assembly, a copy 
to the labor press, a copy to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and a copy to Bro. Terry. 

B. W. KING, Corresponding Secretary.” 
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“The only failure a man ought to fear is fail- 
ure in cleaving to the purpose he sees to be 
best.”—George Eliot. 


Professor Lucile Eaves of the University of 
Nebraska delivered an address in the Labor Tem- 
ple at Lincoln, Nebraska, last Sunday afternoon 
on the subject of “Lessons from the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Movement.” 
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The citizens of Portland, Oregon, are realizing 
what Hindu immigration means. Riots have 
taken place there. lately. St. John is a suburb 
of Portland, and its lumber mills have. been oper- 
ated by white labor at a wage running from 
$2.50 to $3 a day until the beturbaned Hindus 
appeared on the scene. The latter took the jobs 
at a scale of $1.80 a day, and this fact, added to 
their personal conduct, resulted in the disturb- 
ance referred to. 

——_—_—_ @&___—_——. 

The “Labor Clarion” keeps up its 
drawing attention to the union label. The word 
of admonition is sorely needed. For a city the 
size of San Francisco, in which the strength of 
organized labor is admitted, it is a fact that the 
label does not occupy that premier position it 
should. To remedy the condition, it is absolutely 
necessary for the individual to pave the way. 
We can pass label resolutions in our unions, and 
theorize all we want, but the need is for each 
to take the lesson to himself or herself. 


+ 
Deneen of Illinois 


work of 


appointed on 
March 16th six:-employers and six employees to 
draft a bill regulating liability for injury to work- 
ers. The employers selected are leading capital- 


Governor 


ists of the state. The employees will be repre- 
sented by M. J. Boyle, Patrick Ladd Carr, John 
Flora, George Golden, Daniel J. Gorman and 
Edward R. Wright. The latter is president of 
the State Federation of Labor. It is high time 
California took steps of a similar nature to ade- 
quately protect those who are incapacitated from 
earning a livelihood as a result of injuries sus- 
tained in following their occupation. 
SES 

Organized labor has on its hands another case 
like that of the hatters. There is a strike on 
against the International Paper Company of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., and the company has sued the 
strikers individually, as members of the union, 
for $100,000, claiming that it has been injured in 
its business to the extent of $60,000 by the strike. 
Many of the men sued own property in the vi- 
cinity of the mills, so that if the company wins 
a verdict it will be able to recover damages. The 
strikers and their organizations will fight the 
case to the last extremity. Realizing this the 
company has announced that it will endeavor to 
have the case -reach the Supreme Court as soon 
as possible. 
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A FLAT DECLARATION. 

General Manager Charles N. Black of the 
United Railroads in the most candid admission 
that ever has been made on the subject by any 
official of the company, says: 

“There is no secret about the United Railroad’s 
position in regard to this Geary street matter, 
and no reason for any misunderstanding. We 
simply take the position that the United Rail- 
roads, in combination with the Sutter Street 
Railway Company, holds a monopoly of Market 
street from Sansome street to the ferry and has 
a monopoly of the traffic at the ferry. We do not 
propose to give up that monopoly. 

“Our position toward the Geary street road is 
somewhat different than it might be toward an- 
other competitive road. It is not the Geary street 
road alone that we care so much about, because 
we don’t think that ever will amount to much, 
but the fact is that by adopting its policy of 
operating this road the city has announced its in- 
tention of becoming a competitor in the general 
transportation business and intends to branch out 
from this nucleus. Under such conditions, our 
borrowing power is done away with and we can 
not go ahead with extensions. Therefore we will 
make no concessions in the Geary street matter.” 

There is no misunderstanding about the fore- 
going. It is perfectly clear, and it really wasn’t 
necessary for Mr. Black to state the case, for the 
public has long known the corporation’s attitude. 
After all there is nothing strange in the position. 
The company is in the business of making money, 
and sees that the city’s intention of building the 
Geary street railroad will ultimately spread to 
other roads, and the powerful competition means 
a very great deal to the United Railroads. 

Municipal ownership “may not amount to 
much” on Geary street—and yet it may. Time 
alone will tell. It is evident, however, that the 
people want to own and operate their public utili- 
ties. There are many reasons why this is natural. 
The United Railroads is one reason. The others 
have been repeatedly mentioned in these columns. 

“A few doctrinaires” may want to “experiment” 
with the Geary street line, but this isn’t the un- 
derlying cause of the opposition to private own- 
ership. The latter has long proved a flat failure, 
incompetent, a source of corruption, and with 
no thought far removed from paying dividends. 
And the lawyer who talks about “the willingness 
of private capital to serve the public interest,” 
and therefore sees a menace in collective owner- 
ship, thinks that there is all the difference in the 
world between operating railroads for a profit and 
building sewers merely as a necessity. We all ad- 
mit the latter contention. 

The people want both the profit and the neces- 
sity—and it’s their business to get them. 
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AFTER THE LABOR PRESS. 

Congressman Weeks, chairman of the commit- 
tee on post offices and post roads, has introduced 
a bill into Congress that, if adopted, will put 
trade-union publications where Mr. Weeks would 
probably like to see them. 

Taken in sequence the relative clauses in the 
bill read as follows: 

“Sec. 343. Mailable matter of the second class 
shall embrace every newspaper and other period- 
ical publication which complies with the following 
conditions: 

“Fourth—It must be originated and published 
for the dissemination of information of a public 
character, or devoted to literature, the arts, 
sciences or some special industry. 

“Fifth—It must have a legitimate list of sub- 
scribers. 

“Sixth—It must nof be designed or published 
primarily for advertising purposes, for free cir- 
culation, or for circulation at nominal rates. 

“Sec. 344. Any newspaper or periodical publi- 
cation issued (c) by or under the auspices of a 
trade union * * * shall be admitted to the 
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mails as second-class matter, providing such py}. 
lication complies with the following rules: 

“Fifth—It must not contain advertising.” 

Without advertising, the labor paper, like aj 
other papers, could not exist under present con- 
ditions, and there will go protests to Congress 
that will show the legislators that the post office 
department is contemplating a retrogade step. 

a gg 
CARTWRIGHT LAW UPHELD. 

A decision was rendered by the Supreme Court 
of the State of California on March 24th that j< 
of more than passing interest. It sustained th. 
Cartwright anti-trust law. The case was the first 
test of the new law which had been brought to 
California from Ohio, and was named after its 
sponsor in the California Legislature, where jt 
was adopted in 1907. 

On January 23, 1908, Albert Robinson of Sac- 
ramento swore to a complaint against the butch- 
ers’ trust of the capital city, naming J. O’Keeje, 
manager of the Western Meat Company as one 
of the parties. The police judge passed the case 
along to Superior Judge Post. After a jury trial, 
the judge inflicted a fine of $500 with an alterna- 
tive of 250 days in jail, for restraint of trade in 
refusing to furnish Mr. Robinson, a retailer, with 
meat. Subsequently the Third District Appellate 
Court sustained the lower court, and the highest 
tribunal in California has endorsed the decision— 
by refusing to grant a rehearing of the case. 

District Attorney Wachhorst of Sacramento 
says: ; : 

“This is the first case of the kind ever tried in 
this state. It is the first case of the kind ever 
tried west of Chicago, and we feel gratified at 
the result, with reason. We have established a 
precedent that is easy to follow. With the 
records of this case—passed on by all the courts 
of the state—before him, any district attorney 
may, without encountering difficulties greater 
than those found in any criminal case, proceed 
with a prosecution of a trust with the certainty 
that he will be sustained. We have blazed the 
way and made it plain for any prosecutor to fol- 
low. Do you wonder that we feel proud of our 
achievement?” 

Lao 
GOVERNMENT ACTIVE IN CANAL ZONE. 

Down in the canal zone the United States 
Government is doing a good many things that 
would seriously shock certain conservatives who 
believe in the individualistic minimum of gov 
ernment; that is, that it ‘exists merely for the 
protection of life and property and the enforce- 
ment of contracts, says the Oakland “Enquirer.” 
Besides building the Panama canal, Uncle Sam 
has so changed sanitary conditions on the isth- 
mus that instead of being a place of plague and 
a death hole, it has become one of the healthiest 
places on the continent, and may absolutely be 
commended as a health resort. The Government 
is conducting a tremendous commissary depart- 
ment, from which it supplies fresh meats, poultry 
and game, cured and pickled meats, dairy pro- 
ducts and vegetables kept in cold storage. The 
cold storage plant has lately been enlarged so 
that the main corridor on the first floor will be 
257 feet long and accommodate seven freight 
cars at.a time. As an indication of the thor- 
oughness with which things are done in the 
canal zone, the “Canal Record” recently an- 
nounced that the delivery of distilled water in 
Cristobal had been discontinued because tlic 
quality of water from Brazos brook, as filtered 
through the Mount Hope Government filtratio! 
plant, is now so high as to make distillation 
superfluous. This action was taken on the recom 
mendation of the department of sanitation. The 
extension of Government functions in the canal 
zone appears to have been in the direction ©! 
the conservation of the health and the welfa™ 
of the people, which, in the modern concepti®: 
of government, is what the state exists for. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Money and the Press. . 

That the press may greaten its moral power, 
1 would adjure the leaders in the newspaper 
world to free themselves from the enslavement 
of partisanship and sectionalism, from the tyran- 
ny of passion and prejudice. Above all, the press 
must be kept free from the enslaving power of 
money. It may be urged that it takes a great 
deal of money to conduct a modern newspaper. 
it takes a great deal of money to conduct a 
modern university. It takes a great deal of 
money to conduct a modern church, and still 
church and university are not businesses and not 
named, as the newspaper commonly is, “a prop- 
urty.” Though large sums be legitimately need- 
jal to the conduct of a newspaper in our day, 
still must the press say to the power of money, 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no further; thou 
shalt not dollarize my soul.’—Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise in April “Pacific Monthly.” 

wk ke 
Gompers on Rockefeller’s Philanthrophy. 

President Samuel Gompers of the American 
Vederation of Labor, in discussing the Rocke- 
icller foundation in the “American Federationist” 
says: 4 

“Mr. Rockefeller asks to take in all trade- 
union members as partners, at least, in sharing 
the expenses of administering his foundation. 

“In his act of incorporation he petitions that 
the personal property funds of the foundation be 
exempt from taxation. By the amount of that ex- 
emption the taxes on all other men’s labor and 
property must be increased and the trade union- 
ists of the country, as the leading of wealth cre- 
ators, would carry a very large percentage of 
that additional burden. 

“Mr. Rockefeller might have confined the terms 
of his proposed act of incorporation to the one 
encompassing phrase that the foundation was to 
be employed in the promotion of any and all 
clements of human progress. 

“The truth is we balk at accepting a partner- 
ship under our Government with Mr. Rockefeller 
until we feel sure the civic relations in which we 
are already bound up with him, and which have 
made his heaped up millions possible, are ap- 
proximately correct. The starting point at which 
we may join hands with him and take prece- 
dence of all-seeing Providence in promoting the 
welfare of humanity, inevitably must be after 
readjustment of, at least, the grossest forms of 
today’s inequitable economic conditions in our 
country.” ae Oe 


Municipal Dwellings. 

In Germany, as no doubt you are aware, the 
government conducts many forms of business, 
among them the chief part of insurance, issuing 
policies against accident, sickness and disability, 
and carrying on a complete plan of old-age in- 
surance or pensions. For many years this prac- 
tical and far-seeing government waged (like the 
rest of civilization) war against tuberculosis, and 
iound that for all its efforts the disease gained 
upon it. Then, as a business venture, it invested 
some of its great insurance reserve in sanitary 
dwellings for workingmen. 

Last summer I visited the dwellings thus 
erected in Berlin; and coming so lately from a 
close acquaintance with the Trinity and other 
tenements in New York, the difference struck 
in sharply, like the difference between civilization 
ind savagery. These clean, bright, airy homes of 
Berlin, full of sunshine and beauty, handsomely 
built upon open courts, little parks and children’s 
playgrounds, if contrasted with the dirt, dark- 
ness and squalor of almost any tenement-house 
region of an American city, would cover us and 
our ways with ineffable shame. But the point 
! most urge here is the practical results. Ger- 
many found that her investments in sanitary 
dwellings paid in many ways, and among them in 
direct profits to the insurance funds. Because 
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when the workmen were decently housed, sick- 
ness and the payments on the sick benefit and 
pension accounts began to decrease, and the 
government began to get the upper hand of tuber- 
culosis—Charles Edward Russell. 

Re 
Labor Disputes in Canada Last Year. 

Vice Consul General Ross J. Hazeltine of Hali- 
fax furnishes the following information concern- 
ing the labor disputes in Canada during the last 
year: 

In 1909 there were 68 trade disputes which in- 
volved 17,881 workmen and the loss of 842,275 
working days, as compared with 66 disputes, 26,- 
232 workmen involved, and 718,443 working days 
lost in 1908. The increase in the loss of time 
in 1909 was chiefly due to two coal strikes in 
Nova Scotia. The first of these Nova Sco- 
tian strikes began July 6th, involving 2500 work- 
ers; the second, involving 1700 men, began Au- 
gust 10th, and both continued during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

The causes of the disputes in the dominion 
last year were as follows: For increase in wages, 
38; against reduction in wages, 5; for decrease 
in hours, 2; against employment of particular 
persons, 8; against conditions of employment, 5; 
for recognition of union, 4; unclassified, 6. 

The methods of settlement were as follows: 
Arbitration, 1; conciliation, 4; negotiations be- 
tween the parties concerned, 21; replacement of 
workers, 20; work resumed on employees’ terms 
without negotiations, 1; work resumed (employer 
not involved), 1; employment found elsewhere 
by strikers, 2; unsettled, 5; not reported, 5. 

Thirty of the strikes resulted in favor of the 
employers and only 10 in favor of the employees. 

ee, Ge 
A Brutal Court Decision. 

If a railway employee is compelled to work 
seventeen hours, then falls asleep and is killed 
while in the discharge of his duties, the railroad 
is not responsible. 

Such, in brief, is the barbarous and inhuman 
decision handed down by the Ohio Supreme 
Court in the case of the administrator of C. E. 
Blazer against the Baltimore & Southwestern 
railroad. Blazer, after working seventeen and 
one-half continuous hours, was detailed to flag 
an approaching train. He fell asleep, was run 
over by the train and was killed. The court held 
that Blazer’s death was caused by his own con- 
tributory negligence, which bars his relatives 


from recovering money. 
¥. a) Re 


Turn the Light on the Dark Places. 

The label idea is being taken up in a novel and 
commendable way by philanthropic people in New 
York, says the Los Angeles “Citizen.” An ordi- 
nance is proposed to be submitted to the Board of 
Aldermen providing that the owner’s name be 
placed on every tenement in the city. 

The Rev. J. B. Curry of St. James’ Roman 
Catholic Church, James street, Manhattan, is 
championing the ordinance, and he gives in con- 
cise and vigorous English some reasons for the 
reform he advocates. Speaking as one whose 
duties make him familiar with the facts of the 
case, Father Curry puts the matter in this com- 
pact form: 

“Make a man’s name stand for thé dirty shack 
he owns and is filling his pockets with blood- 
money. 

“It is the great big men, the respectable men, 
who suck their fat profits from the rental of filthy 
dens let to the poor at the price of comfortable 
homes. 

“Men grow rich from the proprietorship of evil 
resorts and are honored and respected because 
they compromise with God by publicly giving $75 
or $100 when the charity worker comes around. 

“Let us know the owners of the rotten, pesti- 
lential hovels so that they may not hold up 
their heads among decent men.” 
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HOW OUR ARISTOCRACY WAS CREATED. 
By Asher George Beecher. 

Law makers can easily divide society into a 
class of aristocrats and a class of plundered work- 
ers on whom the aristocrats luxuriously live. 
Take from the producers their natural opportuni- 
ties for self-employment, and give those oppor- 
tunities to a favored few, and the job is done— 
completely done. 

These opportunities are either on land, in land 
or connected with land. Man is a land animal, 
and to supply his wants must have access to land. 
Fence men from the land and they are fenced 
from nature’s resources—fenced from both the 
places and the materials for supplying their wants 
by their labor—fenced from self-employment; 
they can produce nothing without leave from 
those who hold them away from their natural 
opportunities. The lords of the land are also the 
lords of the people. 

The most effective fences that can possibly be 
put up against producers are the paper fences that 
are made by pernicious legislation. Wakefield’s 
scheme for creating an aristocracy does its work 
quick; it fences producers away from self-employ- 
ment with a single stroke of legislation. The 
methods of fence-making used by our law makers 
are different and slower. But fences that it has 
taken over a century to make are just as effective 
as if they had been built a month under Wake- 
field’s direction. The lords of the land are now 
here—and they are also the lords of the people. 

From the foundation of our Government, it has 
been all too easy for the few to get land to “own,” 
and all too difficult for the many to get it to use. 
From the beginning, the land speculator and the 
land grabber have shouldered their tax burdens 
upon laborers, artisans, agriculturists, manufac- 
turers and merchants, and wrung from them a 
price for the bounties of nature and a place on the 
earth. From the beginning, the landlord has been 
lightly taxed on his ground, while a tax on his 
improvements has been drawn from the pockets of 
his tenants. From the beginning, Congress has 
taxed the goods consumed by the poor in order to 
exempt the lands possessed by the rich, and has 
made that taxation constantly heavier and heavier. 

This injustice to the people for the exemption 
of landlords has given enormous profit to the 
monopolization of land, and enabled the privi- 
leged class to fence producers from the materials 
and places of production and the locations for 
homes. Meanwhile it has also bred other mo- 
nopolies—monopolies that tax the people’s goods 
more heavily than does the Government itself— 
monopolies with a power to plunder that their 
officers have capitalized—capitalized into shares 
which these swindlers sell and buy and continually 
manipulate to fleece the “lambs” of the stock 
market. 

Unwarrantable franchises too have been granted 
—franchises that have conferred on corporations 
the governmental right of eminent domain and 
given them an ownership in the people’s high- 
ways. These special privileges of condemning 
private lands and occupying public roads and 
streets have created a new sort of landlords— 
lords—lords of the most important highways and 
therefore lords of transportation, communication, 
water, light, heat, and power. 


Thus has been developed by our law makers the 
most powerful plunderers the world has ever 
known—the American plutocrats—plunderers that 
now rob the nation’s wealth-producers of much 
the greater part of their production and steal from 
the people even the advantages of discovery and 
invention. Thus, by unjust taxation and law-made 
monopoly, our law makers have taken from pro- 
ducers more and more of their opportunities for 
self-employment and given them year by year to 
favored classes, until at last they have created 
lords over a sovereign people, and the plundered 
many have become the virtual slaves of the privi- 
leged and aristocratic few. 


San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
March 25, 1910. 


Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Applications for Affiliation—Plumbers and Gas 
Fitters, Carpenters, No. 22, and Varnishers and 
Polishers, No. 134. Referred to organizing com- 
mittee, said committee reported favorably and 
recommended that the delegates be seated. On 
motion the report of the committee was con- 
curred in. 

Credentials—Journeymen Plumbers and Gas 
Fitters—Wm. McDonald, Thos. Casserly, Wm. 
Cahill, John Behr, D. W. Welsh, John Coefield, 
Geo. Smith Carpenters, No. 22—P. H. McCarthy, 
A. L. Hollis, Geo. Newsom, J. J. Swanson, 
Thos. Saunders, Jesse May, J. J. Tierney, W. W. 
Lawler, T. J. Duffy, J. C. Kloos. Varnishers and 
Polishers, No. 134—J. Tuite, L. A. Morrelli, Jessie 
Marshall, Jr., J. Hamilton. Chauffeurs—J. E. 
Markley, vice F. Schneppler. Laundry Wagon 
Drivers—T. R. Angove, vice G. Krimphoff. 
Stablemen—Robt. Gamble, vice Chas. Earles, 
Walter Troy. Newspaper Carriers—E. T. Heath. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—F. Early. 
Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From secretary of S. 
F. Parlor, No. 49, N. S. G. W., enclosing resolu- 
tions adopted favoring home industry on pro- 
posed Native Sons’ Building. From Gas Work- 
ers, Boot and Shoe Workers, and Stablemen’s 
Unions, stating that R. Griffith, Jos, McFarland 
and Thos. J. White respectively had been elected 
their representatives to the label section. From 
Supervisor of Census of this District, expressing 
thanks for co-operation of Council. From Milk 
Wagon Drivers, Waiters, No. 30, Shoe Clerks, 
Cemetery Workers and Pile Drivers, enclosing 
donations for barbers and steel workers. From 
John Williams, secretary-treasurer of the Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, expressing thanks for 
donations received. From Val Ormond, com- 
poser of song dedicated to labor, and requesting 
copies be purchased. From Newspaper Solicitors’ 
Union, complaining about communication sent 
out by president of an affiliated local in regard 
to their dispute with “Call.” From Steam Shovel 
and Dredge Men, No. 29, enclosing circular letter 
and telegram calling men off job conducted by 
Erickson, Peterson & Co. Referred to Secretary 
—From Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters, com- 
plaining about action of plumbers, and from 
Board of Supervisors giving names of firms to 
whom have been awarded work and requesting 
information as to their fairness to organized 
labor. Referred to Commonwealth Club Com- 
mittee—From Commonwealth Club, in relation 
to proposed plan of arbitration. Referred to 
“Labor Clarion”—From Salt Lake Federation of 
Labor, requesting men to keep away from that 
city. Referred to Iron Trades Council—From 
Congressman Kahn, in relation to pump plant to 
be constructed at Presidio. Referred to Execu- 
tive Committee—From P. Courtney, giving out- 
line of situation surrounding the strikers at South 
Bethlehem, Pa. From Retail Delivery Drivers, 
asking for a boycott on the Rapid Auto Express 
Co. From Waiters, No. 30, giving basis upon 
which they would return to their international. 
From Soap, Soda and Candle Workers’ Union, 
asking for a boycott on the Metropolitan Laun- 
dry Co. From N. Gray & Co., funeral directors, 
also Julius Godeau, complaining of action of 
Hackmen’s Union. From Steam Laundry Work- 
ers, proposed wage scale and agreement. From 
Mrs. Florence Roberts, in behalf of the Califor- 
nia Prison Commission and soliciting funds. 


Communication was received from E. A. Wal- 
cott, temporary chairman of the Charter Revision 
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Friday, April 1, 1919 


Convention, stating that our appointee to said 
convention, Bro. Hagerty, had already been 
named by the Union Labor Party County Com- 
mittee. The chair therefore in accordance with 
this, appointed Bro. John I. Nolan as second 
delegate in Bro. Hagerty’s place. 

Reports of Unions—Stablemen—Are about to 
move to new headquarters; request a demand 
for their button by persons hiring rigs. Barbers 
—Feel sure of victory in blanket boycott; thank 
unions for support rendered. Grocery Clerks— 
Are successful in  unionizing many. stores. 
Leather Workers—Still out on strike for the 
eight-hour day; are confident of victory; have re- 
jected employers’ proposition which does not 
contain the granting of the eight-hour day imme- 
diately. Shoe Workers—Have trouble with 
Cahn, Nickelberg Co. Chauffeurs—Consolidated 
Motor Car Co. still employing Japs; undertakers 
using auto hearses are employing their members. 
Stationary Firemen—Have signed agreement with 
Gas Company which raises Oakland members 
50 cents per day, and San Francisco men 25 
cents per day; are amalgamating unions in the 
bay cities into one local; have donated $100 to 
Philadelphia strikers. Pile Drivers—Business 
slack; expect to provide employment in the coun- 
try for many of their men. Carriage Workers— 
Successful in having city work turned into union 
shops; have donated $5 to barbers and $5 to steel 
workers; Nugent & Co. unfair to their union. 
Cigar Makers—Have been unable to find any of 
the product of the unfair Bear Cigar Factory of 
Los Angeles on local market; have donated $35 
to steel workers. Retail Delivery Drivers—Sev- 
eral Market street firms are patronizing unfair 
delivery companies. Laundry Wagon Drivers— 
Will assist carriage workers in the matter of the 
unfair firm of Nugent & Co. 

At this time the chair invited Mrs. Florence 
Roberts, representing the California Prison Com- 
mission, to address the delegates; she reviewed 
the work of that institution on behalf of dis- 
charged prisoners, and the efforts made by those 
connected with it to provide them with employ- 
ment, and enable them to resume a station -in 
life befitting good citizenship. She appealed for 
funds to avoid foreclosure of a mortgage now 
hanging over this institution, and left a letter 
with the Council, which was referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Executive Committee—The committee reported 
having instructed the secretary to communicate 
with the Odeon Cafe management, and request 
them to unionize that house; also have investi- 
gated a complaint against the Theatrical Stage 
Employees’ Union. On the matter of appeal for 
the Western Federation of Miners for assistance, 
the committee recommended that the unions of 
this Council assist the miners to the best of 
their ability. Report of committee concurred in. 

Organizing Committee—Reported having ad- 
vised colored people to make application to 
unions and to notify this Council if refused ad- 
mittance. Reported progress on the matter of 
petition of several persons to be organized into 
a union, and requested information from any 
delegate who might have it regarding the Sus- 
pender Workers’ Union. 
filed. 

Law and. Legislative Committee—Submitted 
two reports. One recommending that the secre- 
tary of the Council communicate with the labor 
press of this city, requesting unionists to give 
the Census Enumerator information required. 
Also lengthy and detailed report on the matter 
of a proposed charter 
assessment bonds as 


Report received and 


amendment providing for 
submitted by Merchants’ 
Association. The committee reviewed this amend- 
ment at length, and found many objectionable 
features therein, and gave reasons for so finding. 
The committee recommended that the Council 
withhold its approval to said amendment, and 
that the secretary of the Council communicate 


with Merchants’ Association, informing that body 
of our objections to said amendment. Vice-Pregi- 
dent Rosenthal. in the chair. The committee fur- 
ther offered suggestions to cover the purpose 
desired by the Merchants’ Association and ree 
ommended further that the secretary send a copy 
of this report to the proposed Charter Revisio, 
Convention, with a request that the Proposed 
amendment and the report of the committe. 
thereon, be considered by said convention, The 
report of the committee occasioned a length, 
debate. The committee was complimented upon 
the excellence of its report; a motion to re 
ceive, concur in the report and take necessary 
steps in full harmony with same was made ani 
carried. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on al| 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same, 
The auditing committee submitted a further re 
port upon the account of the Labor Carnival, 
held last October. The account showed a balance 
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Hansen & Elrick 


Men’s Furnishers 


NOW. 
HAVE A BRANCH STORE 
766 MARKET ST. 
PHELAN BLDG. 


ALSO 


353 MONTGOMERY. 1105 FILLMORE 


FOR A LARGER ano BETTER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PATRONIZE SAN FRANCISCO 
MADE GOODS. 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


CUNION MADE) 


are made here. Quality and 
styles rank with the leading 
ones in the world. 


To make your shopping 
convenient our stores are 
located at 


1178 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
72 Market Street 
2640 Mission Street 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Tague 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St, :: San Francisco 


Market 230 
P 
fone oi nee J 2300 
BRANCHES: 266 SUTTER STREET 
fe 1453 POLK STREET 


1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 


MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 


Friday, April 1, 1910. 
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over all expenses of $201.05, and gave a detailed 
account of all receipts and disbursements. It 
was moved that the money on hand be turned 
over to the treasurer of the Council to be de- 
posited to our account; carried. The report was 
ipproved and filed. 

Special Committee—The special committee ap- 
pointed to examine and report on Labor Day 
tickets account submitted a report showing the 
amount received for tickets to be $1034.30, and 
wave a detailed account of unions contributing. 
fhe committee found also that it was impossible 
io render a final account, due to the fact that 
several unions have as yet made no returns, and 
recommended that the secretary be empowered to 
charge the amount of tickets against these unions 
and report them to the Council if they refuse to 
make payment. The report was concurred in. 

The committee on Hetch Hetchy water supply 
reported that they had been very active in spread- 
ing information to sister unions relative to this 
important project; also that they were ready to 
send letters to every affiliated union in the coun- 
try. 

Unfinished Business—Moved that the secretary 
stand instructed to call a meeting of the label 
section for Sunday, April 3, 1910, at 2 p. m:; 
carried. 

New Business—Moved that the president of 
the Council be instructed to be prepared to ap- 
point a committee of 50 members at next meeting 
of the Council, to make arrangements for the 
coming Labor Day celebration; carried. 

Delegate Johnson (Sailors’ Union) addressed 
the Council on the necessity of members of 
unions and delegates being more strict in their 
adherence and support of the union label of the 
Tobacco Workers’ Union; he was joined by other 
delegates who regretted that they found unionists 
using tobacco of a kind unfair to organized labor, 
and not bearing the label of the Tobacco Work- 
ers’ Union. 

Receipts—Carpenters, No. 22, application fee 
and dues, $25; Bottle Caners, $2; Millwrights, No. 
766, application fee and dues, $9; Bakers, No. 24, 
$14; Gas Workers, $10; Waiters, No. 30, $20; 
Plumbers, No. 442, application fee, $5; Broom 
Makers, $2; Box Makers, $4; Varnishers and Pol- 
ishers, No. 134, $5; Press Feeders, $6; Boot and 
Shoe Cutters, $4; Retail Clerks, $5; Cemetery 
Workers, $4; Barbers, $14; Bindery Women, $4. 
Total, $133. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $5.50; Miss 
I. Roden, stenographic work, $6; A. F. of L., 
dues November to July, $9; stenographer, $20; 
P. O'Brien, $10; J. J. Kenny, $15; D. McLennan, 
$20. Total, $125.50. 

Adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
SS 
SECRETARIES, PLEASE TAKE NOTICE! 
Secretaries of locals affiliated with the Labor 
Council who have not made returns on raffle 
tickets for the benefit of the widowed mother of 
our late esteemed Bro. A. J. Raymond, will please 
send returns in not later than April 30th, as the 

drawing had to be postponed. : 

Those locals that have so liberally responded 
are heartily thanked. Send returns to Dave Camp- 
hell, business agent Pattern Makers’ Association, 
Roesch Building, Fifteenth and Mission streets. 

e& 

“I see by the papers,’ said Mrs, Naggheim, 
“that a New York man has supported two wives 
on fourteen dollars a week.” “Not two of your 
kind,” replied Naggheim, scoring for once in his 
life, 
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Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 
bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


TUBERCULOSIS NOTES. 

Under legislation enacted in 1905, the Danish 
Government pays three-fourths of the expenses 
of all poor persons who desire to be treated in 
tuberculosis sanatoria. When the hospitals under 
construction are completed, Denmark will have 
one bed in tuberculosis hospitals or sanatoria 
for every 1200 inhabitants, a fact which will mean 
that the length of treatment can be considerably 
extended. In the United States there is one bed 
for every 4500 inhabitants. 

Efforts are being made in Bulgaria to abolish 
the numerous monasteries and convents of the 
Greek Catholic Church and to use their buildings 
and revenues for the establishment and main- 
tenance of tuberculosis sanatoria. King Ferdi- 
nand has given 100,000 francs for the erection of 
a national sanatorium. The death rate from tuber- 
culosis in Bulgaria is very high, being 31 for 
every 10,000 living. 

The compulsory state system of sickness in- 
surance instituted in 1884 in Germany has proved 
a powerful factor in combating tuberculosis. No 
less powerful have been the public sanatoria, the 
number of beds in which have been increased 
during the past fifteen years from 243 to 8422. 
Of the 200 tuberculosis sanatoria and hospitals 
in Germany, 35 are supported by the carriers of 
sickness insurance. The statistics of the Imperial 
insurance department shows that as many as 42 
per cent of the number of persons treated in 
these institutions remained in good working 
health five years after being dismissed from the 
sanatorium, 

London has three open-air schools for tubercu- 
lous children. Similar institutions have been es- 
tablished in the United States in Providence, Bos- 
ton, New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Hartford, 
Conn., Brookline, Mass., and Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 


Parents nowadays have good cause to grumble. 


When they were young, father and mother were 
paramount. Now that they are old, pa and ma 
con't count a straw. 

“After all,’ exclaimed the young lady visitor 
to the paterfamilias, who had supplied her plate 
with all the choicest tit-bits from the roast fowl, 
“there is nothing in the world like the liver-wing 
of a chicken, is there?” 

“T can’t say,” replied paterfamilias enviously. 
“T have never tasted one in my life. When I was 
young my parents ate it; now my children do.” 

> 

“Write it on your heart that every day is the 
best day in the year. No man has learned anything 
rightly until he knows that every day is doomsday. 
Today is a king in disguise. Today always looks 
mean to the thoughtless, in the face of an uni- 
form experience that all good and great and 
happy actions are made up precisely of these 
blank todays. Let us not be deceived, let us un- 
mask the king as he passes.”—Emerson. 

eee 
GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. are 


JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This bank will open accounts in the name of 
two individuals, for instance, man and wife, 
either of whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 
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WHEN YOU 
DRINK BEER 


See that this Label is on Keg or Bottle 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms_ only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25c. 
Free Bus Chas. Montgomery. 


Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 

1089-1091 MARKET ST. 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Most Business Men 
LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 


ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


S.N.WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 


From Maker to Wearer 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


"BOOT & SHOR Ry 
WORKERS UNION 


246 SUMMER STREET 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 

The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


BOSTON, MASS. 


August Wickersheimer of the brewery workers 
died on March 26th. He was a native of Alsace, 
and fifty-two years of age. The deceased was a 
member of several fraternal organizations, under 
whose auspices the interment took place last 
Tuesday afternoon. 

There is no change to report in the leather 
workers’ strike. Negotiations in the early part 
of the week led to the belief that a settlement 
would be reached, but that result was not ob- 
tained. 

A large number of the unions affiliated with 
the Building Trades Council have applied for 
membership, and it is expected that some of the 
delegates will be present at the Labor Council’s 
meeting tonight. 

The post office clerks have thanked the Labor 
Council for its efforts to secure the passage of 
legislation desired by the local. 

C. B. Crowley, the newly-elected secretary- 
treasurer of the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union, was visiting in Oklahoma 
City last week. 

C. M. Feider, organizer of the Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union, arrived in Los An- 
geles on March 23d from Arizona, and came to 
San Francisco early in the week. Mr. Feider is 
assisting the local barbers in their fight to hold 
that which they have and to gain in their con- 
test with the employers who are unfair. 

Emil Muri of the brewery workers returned 
from his eastern trip last Monday. 

Dave Campbell was elected business agent of 
the pattern makers last Saturday night. One of 
this local’s delegates to the Council for the com- 
ing year will be John W. Sweeney, past president 
of the central body. 

The janitors are asking that work in their line 
be given to members, in preference to the cus- 
tom of using those who are employed in various 
municipal capacities. 

The new label section of the Labor Council 
will meet next Sunday afternoon, April 3d, in the 
Labor Temple at 316 Fourteenth street, at 2 
o'clock. Delegates from unions who have been 
selected to this important work are asked to be 
sure to be present at the appointed time. 

Bakersfield is having its labor troubles. The 
iron works of that city posted a notice to the 
effect that ten hours would constitute a day’s 
work on and after April lst. The result was a 
walkout of twenty employees on the morning 
of March 26th. The men have been working ten 
hours, but were getting paid time and one-half 
for the tenth hour, thus recognizing the nine- 
hour day. It is expected that other men in the 
iron trades industry will be affected. 

The unions of the Iron Trades Council are 
beginning to discuss the termination of the agree- 
ment whereby the eight-hour workday was in- 
troduced in this city. One or two organizations 
are conferring with the Metal Trades Associa- 
tion. It is the general belief that satisfactory 
terms will be arranged between the two bodies, 
for both recognize the importance of the trade 
conference and agreement as a method of avoid- 
ing difficulty. And it is also known that the 
eight-hour day, once established, becomes a per- 
manent fixture in industrial life. 

A eircular has been sent out to unions affiliated 
with the central body urging the need of co- 
operation with the Census Department in ascer- 
taining the population of San Francisco. Study 
the twenty-eight questions. Answer them 
promptly and fully when the enumerator calls 
on you. 

The building material teamsters want a re- 
duction of one hour in their schedule. They are 
fully entitled to the extra leisure time, for when 
it comes to be a question of ten and eleven hours, 
there is no gainsaying the call. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Friday, April 1, 1910, 
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NEWS FROM VALLEJO... 
By Frank M. Wynkoop. 

The civil service employees at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard are naturally very much disgruntled 
at the decision of the Government denying them 
free ferry transportation, and they will do their 
best to have a cheaper, better and safer service 
installed. Competition will result in improved 
conditions over those now in force. 

A local merchant has given notice of his in- 
tention to open his store at night after April 1st 
unless the clerks enforced their closing law uni- 
formly. The Trades and Labor Council has 
asked the gentleman to delay action for thirty 
days in order that an investigation may deter- 
mine the facts. 

The Starr Flour Mills have been declared un- 
fair by the trade unionists of Vallejo. 

The Council has endorsed the bill providing 
for the retirement of civil service employees with 
pensions, and California’s members in Congress 
will be urged to favor the proposed legislation. 

The musicians held the largest meeting in their 
history last Sunday; three applicants were in- 
itiated and one member received by transfer card. 
The unions of the building trades are receiving 
every support in their trouble with the Starr 
Mills. The Federal Union decided not to deliver 
building material to unfair employees, and, in 
return, the Building Trades Council has agreed 
that its members shall not work on jobs where 
an eligible non-member of the Federal Union 
is employed. 

SE 
Orpheum. 

The program for next week will fully maintain 
the high standard of this popular house. “The 
Leading Lady” is a delightful musical comedy, 
with Marguerite Haney, Ralph Lynn and Ed 
Coleman in the principal roles. Edwin Holt will 
be seen in George Ade’s comedy, “The Mayor 
and the Manicure.” Charles F. Semon will in- 
troduce an act that is both original and funny. 
T. Roy Barnes and Bessie Crawford will play 
the skit entitled “The Patent Fakir and the 
Lady.” Next week will be the last of Stelling 
and Revell, Nonette, Witt’s Girls from Melody 
Lane, and Mlle. M. Corio and Signor Bartoletti. 
A novel series of motion pictures will conclude. 


The stationary firemen report that the new 
agreement between the local and the San Fran. 
cisco Gas and Electric Company and the Oakland 
Gas, Light and Heat Company will net them 25 
cents a day increase in wage and improved con- 
ditions generally. 


What the 
Tailors’ Union 
Decided 


After a thorough investigation, the 
Tailors’ Union found that we were the 
ONLY tailoring concern in San Fran- 
cisco that lived up strictly to union prin- 
ciples since the label was adopted; and 
as such were the ONLY firm authorized 
by them to use the custom tailors’ union 
label. 

Think, union men, what this means! 

We were the first in this city to adopt 
the Union Label, and are now the ONLY 
ones authorized to use it. 

We have always told you that we 
stand alone as reliable tailors, and NOW 
you know it. 


y =, 


Kelleher & Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
Seventh Street at Market Street 


EVER SEE 
CALIFORNIA’S 
HOLLAND? 


Take 
Southern Pacific’s 


Netherland’s Route 


THE DAYLIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO 
AND SACRAMENTO VIA THE NEW STEAMER “NAVAJO” 


Leave San Francisco - 
Arrive Sacramento’ - 


8 A.M. 
6 P.M. 


Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 


A Delightful Scenic Water Trip 


FOR TOURISTS AND AUTO PARTIES 


Meals :: 


Beautiful Staterooms and Parlors 


ASK AGENTS 


Pacific Street Wharf : 


Market Street Ferry Depot : Flood Building 


San Francisco 


Friday, April 1, 1910. 


Pertinent and Impertinent 


Now that T. R. has returned from the glades 
of Africa and presented an elephant to B. I. W. 
f the University of California, wouldn’t it be a 
<ood idea to ask him to present another to P. C., 
in order that the “white elephant” might have 
appropriate company? 

If Pennsylvania is successful in her suits to 
recover $5,000,000 of money lost in the’ building 
of her state capitol, she will have established a 
very hopeful precedent. 

After resigning his job sixteen times, Harry W. 
Walker, secretary of the New York Aqueduct 
Commission, has at last succeeded in severing 
himself from that position. “I resigned,” said 
\Ir. Walker, in a statement made public on March 
12th, “simply because I felt that I was not doing 
work to justify my receiving the $4000 a year 
jhat the city has paid me. It was a matter of 
honesty. But the commission repeatedly refused 
to accept my resignation. I quit now after years 
f effort.” At last a man has been found who 
quit a large salary because he felt he wasn’t 
civing adequate return. Appropriately his name 
is Walker. He deserves several niches in the hall 
of fame. 

Here is the way the Chicago “Public” views an 
important question: “Judge Ogden, of Oakland, 
Cal., recently denounced boycotts by labor unions. 
\ few days before he delivered his denunciation, 
judge Waste, also of the Oakland bench, re- 
fused to listen to an attorney from Nevada be- 
cause he had not been admitted to practice in the 
courts of California—that is, he had not joined 
the California lawyers’ union. So the attorney 
was judicially boycotted by Judge Waste, show- 
ing that the justice of the boycott depends on 
the kind of union that does the boycotting.” 

The socialistic action of the province of Al- 
herta, Canada, in going into the pork packing 
business to circumvent the meat trust, and thus 
“destroy incentive” among the barons to skin 
the public, is not an altogether novel experi- 
ment for that state. Alberta already has estab- 
lished government creameries, and there is no 
Elgin board to hold up the people when they 
purchase butter and cheese. Alberta operates 
one of the best telephone systems on the con- 
tinent; it conducts a state printing office, and the 
union label appears on its work. It has enforced 
an eight-hour day for miners, a workmen’s com- 
pensation act, and other remedial legislation. 

Otto Aue Bannard, the badly-defeated candidate 
for Mayor of New York, is being sued for sev- 
eral hundred dollars by some of his campaign 
speakers. This rather seems like rubbing it in. 

Anna Gould’s second husband, the Duke de 
Talleyrand (Prince de Sagan), only had two silk 
hats with which to satisfy his German creditors. 
The chase after titles that can only support two 
hats should soon become a delayed pastime. 

The New York “Sun” has often said nice things 
about Speaker Cannon, but it joins the anvil 
chorus emphatically in the following paragraph: 
“The Hon. Joseph G. Cannon is having a rough 
time. For a despot, entrenched behind invulner- 
able breastworks, he is singularly ineffective. His 
rules, his wicked and corrupt control of the 
manikins in the House, are wabbling visibly. 
It is a season of earthquakes, explosions, and 
much impassioned oratory.” 

President Eliot has brought to light a word 
that has hitherto been unknown outside the 
covers of “Alice in Wonderland,” namely “uglify.” 
President Eliot used the word in reference to 
hillboards, averring that they “uglify” the Amer- 
ican landscape. He’s right. Further, “to uglify” 
seems to be a “verb” that satisfies a long-felt 
need. 

Pat Calhoun doesn’t think much of Cleveland’s 
long hauls for 3 cents. He would sooner give a 
short haul for 5 cents. 


LABOR CLARION. 


LABOR COUNCIL—ALAMEDA COUNTY. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
March 28, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:25; President 
Spooner in the chair. Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as read. 

Credentials—Methodist Ministers’ Association, 
naming Rev. W. M. Martin as fraternal delegate; 
also from Theatrical Stage Employees, Boot and 
Shoe Workers and Laundry Workers. Delegates 
seated. 

Communications—Referred to Executive Board 
—From J. B. Ritchey; from Milk Wagon Drivers, 
giving information regarding ex-member; from 
Secretary of Joint Council of Teamsters; from 
Laundry Workers, enclosing agreement; from 
Moving Picture Operators; from Leather Work- 
ers, requesting Council to take necessary steps in 
Lemon matter. Filed—From State Labor Com- 
missioner; from Congressman Knowland; from 
central labor bodies of Salt Lake City, notifying 
labor of bad conditions. From Leather Workers’ 
Executive Committee, enclosing agreement; en- 
dorsed. From same body, requesting that affili- 
ated unions be instructed to patronize only har- 
ness shops displaying union house cards; request 
granted and affiliated unions requested to re- 
port matter. From Milk Wagon Drivers, re- 
questing assistance of Council in organizing Ala- 
meda dairies; granted. From Box Makers, in- 
forming Council and affiliated unions that the 
Oakland Box Factory is the only establishment in 
bay cities entitled to use their label; referred to 
delegates from the brewery industry. From State 
Federation of Labor with enclosures; committee 
appointed and secretary instructed to appear be- 
fore next executive board meeting. From Secre- 
tary of Union Labor New Charter Conference, 
received, and question of withdrawing delegates 
from other conventions made special order of 
business for next meeting at 9 o’clock. 

Reports of Unions—Milk Drivers—Eighteen ac- 
cessions during the month; there is but one fair 
dairy in Alameda; ask co-operation of Council to 
organize the city. Electrical Workers—Members 
of union were pulled off a building trades job; 
matter amicably settled. Laundry Workers— 
Will present agreement to Result Laundry next 
Saturday for signature. Bakers—Texas Bakery 
matter will be actively prosecuted. Boot and 
Shoe Workers—Ask that stamp be asked for at 
the Challenge repair shop on the south side of 
Twelfth, between Webster and Harrison. 

Reports of Committees—Executive Committee 
—Report received and recommendations con- 
curred in. Ball Committee—Report received as 
progressive. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—Received. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

A. W. SEFTON, JR., Secretary. 
ee 

WILL ENTER THE NORTHERN FIELD. 

The North American Hospital Association has 
decided to give the people of the northwest the 
advantage of its splendid equipment. Branch 
offices will soon be installed in Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma. When this is done, the field on the 
Pacific Coast will be well covered. All of the 
large cities of California have a corps of skilled 
doctors and druggists at work under the direction 
of the main office at 948 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. The small monthly dues enable a man or 
woman unfortunately injured or stricken by dis- 
ease to secure the best medical care in any hos- 
pital preferred. In addition to this, every de- 
tail is arranged for, from the time the hospital 
ambulance is dispatched to the aid of the patient 
until convalescence restores him or her to friends 
and business. Now that this service is to be ex- 
tended to the northern cities, it is a matter of 
congratulation, not only to the North American 
Hospital Association and its members, but to the 
public at large. iis 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital .......... . - -$1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cas - $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
Pp. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 


Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

ICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. . 


Phones: Franklin216 ranklin217 Home Phone $ 3135 


FINE EOU/PAGCES 


Limousines and Automobiles 
Light Livery, Broughams, Carriages 


1623-1631 Pine St., San Francisco 


BAKERIES USING THE UNION LABEL. 


Andrew Kuehne, 2848 22d, cor. Alabama. 
Chas. Strohmaier, 2650 21st. 

Fiederlein & Thieman, 3470 Mission. 

Star Bakery, 2628 Mission, near 22d. 
Beyer’s Bakery, 3227 22d, near Mission. 

R. Hollnagel, 1334 Castro, near 24th. 

And, Halkett, 1602 Geary, near Buchanan. 
G. Guenther, 1713 Leavenworth. 

Carl Mettler, 130 Sadova, Ocean View. 
Columbus Dining Room Bakery, 3312 Mission. 
Gehmann & Seitz, 4458 Mission. 

Duboce Cafe & Bakery, 708 14th. 

L. Untenahrer, 2170 Mission, near 17th. 
Pacific Syndicate, 891 Market, opp. Powell. 
C. Geyer, 330 Brazil ave. 

Thoke & Sadler, Clement, near 5th ave. 
Nick Eurkens, 899 Capp. 

Christ. Pfeffermann, 541 Montgomery. 

Paul Kraus, 1550 Church, cor. Duncan. 
Peter Gumm, 3899 24th, cor. Sanchez. 
Home Bakery, 1112 Devisadero. 

Wreden’s Bakery Department, 2258 Fillmore. 
Swiss American Bakery, 2757 24th. 

Alcazar Bakery, 1821 Fillmore. 

Palm Bakery, 1714 Waller. 

Sunnyside Bakery, 2901 Diamond. 

John Kohs, 25th and Mission. 

B. & D. Restaurant, 178 Third. 

Thistle Bakery, 2767 21st. 

C. Jensen, 4106 25th. 

O. Elliger, 305 Jules ave., Ingleside. 

L. Loeffler, 690 Chenery. 

San Jose Baking Co., 433 Vine, San Jose. 
Carl Neubold, 49 West San Carlos, San Jose. 


Union Men and Women, Be Consistent 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


we A ow 


on all bread and packages of crackers you 
buy in Bakeries, Groceries and Branch 
Stores. It stands for Sanitary Shops and 
Union conditions. EAT NO OTHER. 


Don't take any excuses, as every fair and sanitary 
bakery is entitled to this label. 


SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: April, 
Black on Poppy. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 

*Linotype Machines, 

+Monotype Machines. 

tSimplex Machines. 

2) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

52) Alexander, H. M, Printing Co., 88 First. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

Art Novelty Adv. Co., 377 Hayes. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

Automatic Printing Co., 343 Front. 

Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 

Banister & Oster, 1049 Mission. _ 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. . 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 557 Clay. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 739 Market. 

California Press, 50 Main. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 6835 Montgomery. 

7Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*;iCrocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 220 Kearny. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

Golden State Printing Co., 42 Second. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 540 Valencia, 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle, R. H., 261 Bush. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

+Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Jones, C. J. & Co., 2107 Howard. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth, 

*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth & Co., J. J., 380 Jackson. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth. 

North Beach 535 Montgomery Ave. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Peckham, T. A., 420 Kearny. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

**Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rossi, S. J., 1602 Stockton. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 “Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

San Francisco Litho Company, 521 Commercial. 

#San Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 

tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The, 147-151 Minna. 

*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

**+Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial,’ : 
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Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 
*Town Talk, 88 First. 
Travers, Chas. S. Co., 362 Clay. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 
*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 
Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 
Western Press, Inc., 580 Howard. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 
*Williams Printing Co., 348A Sansome. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS. 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Barry, Ed., 509 Sansome. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power, 327 California. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 280-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia, 
Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumler & Rutherford, 117 Grant Ave. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 
pecs Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
ose. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 
Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 
Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 
Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 
ee Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery 
MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency. 860 Mission. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

Sutro Baths. 

_ United Cigar Stores. 

> 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this list 
cut and post it at home: 

American Fuel Co. 

Arcade Hotel, San Pablo avenue, cor. 20th. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

French & Peterson, Parcel Delivery. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 

Montgomery-Osborne Hardware Co., 375 12th. 

Oakland Cream Depot, 1665-67 Willow. 

Phillips & Leisz, produce dealers, 339 12th. 

Piedmont Press, 1166 Webster. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 

Schlueter’s Bazaar, 1158-60 Washington. 

Texas Bakery, 2010 Ashby avenue, Berkeley. 
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Friday, April 1, 1910, 
Se ee ee 
TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Last Sunday’s meeting drew an average nun). 
ber of members. Vice-President Johnson pre 
sided in the absence in the east of Preside; 

Tracy. 

There was practically no debate on the propos} 
tion to raise the scale $1 a day in offices tha; 
continue to maintain unsanitary conditions. |; 
was carried unanimously. This action has the 
endorsement of every man and woman who places 
the least value on health. As one speaker said- 
“We send our sick back to the Union Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs, and fail to remedy 
the conditions here that cause ill-health.” The 
printing business is naturally confining, and when 
shops fail to observe reasonable requirements, j 
is the plain, every-day duty of unionists to pro- 
tect themselves. It will be better to place all 
printing offices in a proper sanitary condition 
than pay the extra $1 a day. Not only will i 
be cheaper from a financial viewpoint, but it wil! 
pay in the important relation good health and 
proper facilities bear to the production of work. 

The label committee made another excellent 
report, showing that it has faithfully attended 
to the work entrusted to its care. A sum of $50 
was set aside for the committee’s use, and prizes 
will be offered for assistance in the work of 
furthering the union label propaganda. 

International Secretary-Treasurer Hays pre- 
sented a report showing the gains gained by the 
I. T. U. membership during recent years as a 
result of the trade-union 

The went on record as favoring the 
bill before Congress prohibiting the printing by 
the Government, practically free of charge, of 


movement. 


union 


return cards on envelopes, because the Govern- 
ment thus competes with the private employer. 

A. E. Gracie, Herman Reuben, Mrs. I. W. Par- 
sons, Israel W. Parsons and Ed. J. Guenley ap- 
plied for membership. The regular committee 
will hear these applications at headquarters on 
the evening of Monday, April 11th. 

I. Lasky, Wm. G. Griffin, Fred (ap- 
prentice) and Arthur C. Henglehardt were ad- 
mitted to membership, and the first two were 
initiated. 

Forty-seven cards were deposited during the 
month, and forty-one withdrawn. The secretary- 
treasurer reported that on March 15th there were 
972 members. 

The 


been 


Hamm 


that it had 
transfer by 


cemetery committee stated 
unable to find any record of 
deed from Eureka Union to No. 21 of title to the 
property in Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

The union decided to subscribe for the 
fornia Weekly” for one year. 


“Cali- 


The Cincinnati “Chronicle” says that the meet- 
ing of the Joint Conference Board of the Allied 
Frinting Trades was a “very strenuous session.” 
Beside the San Francisco controversy, referred to 
here two weeks ago, Typographical Union 
No. 6 appealed from an action taken by the New 
York Allied Printing Trades Council. The latter 
received the decision from the board. The ques- 
tion of the joint ownership of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council union label was before the meet- 
ing as it has been at each of the past three meet- 
ings. Opinions of two different attorneys on the 
joint ownership proposition were given due con- 
sideration, and further action deferred until the 
next meeting of the board, which will be at In- 
dianapolis on the second Monday in July, 1910. 
It should be on the first Monday, but as this date 
falls on the Fourth of July, the meeting was set 
for a week later. 

C. E. Sutphen, formerly of No, 21, who has 
charge of the Sacramento “Bee’s” labor depart- 
ment, which he ably edits, is recorded in thi 
capital city’s papers of March Ist with the ac- 
quisition of an eight and one-half pound union 
label boy. 


Friday, April 1, 1910. 


‘LABOR CLARION. 


pIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
+16 Fourteenth street. Secrétary’s office and head- 
‘auarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
:centh street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 

“m, Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters‘ on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and _ Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarter. phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 

taggage Messengers—Meet 24 Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Lakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. : 

hakérs (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valéncia. 

hakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, lst and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission, - 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 

Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
parbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 
farber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 

Meet 2d Wednesdays, 225 Third. 
liartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 
fay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 
oer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 

neet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 

meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays at headquarters. 
Lindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 

Temple, 316 14th. 
lsiacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 

days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Riacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 

2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 

316 14th. 
oiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 
foiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 

Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 
oiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 
bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 

Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 
oot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 8d Thursdays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Loot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 

Thursdays, 24th and Howard. ‘ 
bhootblacks—Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 
iottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 

Council Hall, 

Box Makers and Sawyers—lst and 3d Tuesdays, 

177 Capp. 
brewery Workmen, No..7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—8d Tues., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

fiutchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. ioe 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 

Temple. 

Gaciece and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cemetery  Employees—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 

Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. ‘ i 
Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, business 
‘nt, 395 Franklin. 
ir’ Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 

and 8d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 

2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 803 Howard. Meet 
first and third Thursday nights at 1213 Market. 
Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 

Council Hall, 316 14th. F 
Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 

543 Van Ness Ave. is 
ISlectrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 

Franklin, 
lectrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 

Steuart. 

Ileetrical Workers, No. 6388—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
franklin. 

Garment Cutters—Meet Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, 1st and 3d Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No, 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet Ist and 8d Thurs., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No, 404—Meet 2d 
and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 

Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Headquarters, 306 14th; meet 2d and 

{th Thursdays; Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 

Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave., 
office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Ilackmen—Meet 1st and 8d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Matters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. os 

tlorseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 

Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Driverae-Meat 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 

Fulton, 

Janitors—Meet ist Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 

a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 

Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 
Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 

ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 

J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 
Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 

Wednesdays. 

Matlene-- Mest 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 38d Wednesdays; 

Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. . we ¥ 
Mill wrights, No. ree first and third I*ridays, 

Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Gusiliet geet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 
Moldera® No. 164—-Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 
\Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers—M. Boehm, 703 Gough. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secy., 392 Oak. 

Paste Makers—ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 
Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet Ist Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plumbers and Gas Fitters—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. ; 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 

and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
395 Franklin. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th, 

Steam Laundry Workers—Ilst and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—-Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Bagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, 45 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 8d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters —Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 

ay. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3a Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. lL. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnighers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

wep oo Monday, Labor Temple, 316 

th. 


A PLEA FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Editor “Labor Clarion’—The editor of a 
woman’s magazine, under the heading “Dutch- 
man’s Breeches, or Ladies’ Slippers,” said: “Ifa 
woman wishes to enter the world’s arena,’ she 
should choose Dutchman’s Breeches as the flower 
which is typical of her position. 

There are 1,500,000 women who have already 
entered the “world’s arena,” and they find them- 
selves handicapped for lack of a weapon to en- 
force their demand for shorter hours and higher 
wages. The ballot would be such a weapon, and, 
backed by the power the ballot gives working- 
women, would be in a position to enforce their 
demands. 

The men mollycoddles, whose gallantry con- 
sists of hat-tipping and smirking, and who wish 
to prevent women from becoming independent, 
refuse to give them that free-woman’s right—the 
ballot. 

A woman who is economically free is in a fair 
way to secure mental and physical freedom. 

VIOLA KAUFMAN. 

Los Angeles, California. 

> 

“The postal savings bank bill has been intro- 
duced in the Senate. When the investigation is 
over as to what becomes of our money, we pre- 
sume we will have a balance to deposit.”—‘The 
Labor Journal.” 
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For Women in Union and Home 


Mme. Katherine Breshkovska, who is popularly 
known as the “mother of the Russian revolution,” 
is more than seventy years of age. She served 
twenty-three years as a hard labor convict and 
exile in Siberia, and for two years has been con- 
fined in the fortress of SS. Peter and Paul, in St. 
Petersburg. 

Mme. Anna- Rogstad, the first woman member 
of the Storthing, which is the lower house in the 
Norwegian Parliament, was a teacher in one of 
the primary grades of the public schools in Chris- 
tiania when elected. 

Calverton, a hamlet four miles west of River- 
head, L. I., whose citizens are for the most part 
prosperous farmers, does not boast a suffrage 
organization, but its women are proud of the fact 
that it has a woman school tax collector in the 
person of Mrs. Everett Hulse, wife of a farmer. 
Mrs. Hulse is believed to be the first woman to 
hold such an office on Long Island. At the an- 
nual school meeting last fall there happened to 
be more women than men present and the women 
took advantage of the situation and elected Mrs. 
Hulse. She has proved so efficient that she has 
won the admiration of the men voters, and it is 
expected she will be unanimously re-elected. 

Dr. Amy Tanner, formerly a professor at Wil- 
son College, has been chosen to supervise the 
work of measuring and testing defective children 
at the Institute for Child Study, which has just 
been opened at Clark University, Worcester. The 
institute is to be devoted entirely to the study of 
children and will eventually have five depart- 
ments. 

Miss Blanche B. McHale of St. Louis has been 
appointed to succeed her brother as assistant 
city weigher. She is said to be the first woman 
in the country to hold such an office. Her ap- 
pointment was made by Mayor Wells in com- 
pliance with the request of her brother, who, 
just before his death, expressed the wish that his 
sister might be allowed to fill out his unexpired 
term of three years. Miss McHale is, besides, 
organist in a church. 

Dr. Ida Kahn, a Chinese woman physician who 
took her degree several years ago from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has returned to this country 
to take a post-graduate course in Johns Hopkins. 
Dr. Kahn has been initiated as a missionary for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in that 
capacity she opened the’ city of Nanchang to 
missionaries after it had been forbidden ground 
for some time. She accomplished this by curing 
the wife of the Viceroy, Tastal Taeo. 

Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart Mullner, a lawyer of 
New York, in speaking for the legislative com- 
mittee of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at the recent convention, told. of the effort being 
made to have the state penal law amended so that 
women may be tried in separate police courts and 
women criminals will not be discharged from 
state penal institutions until they are in a posi- 
tion to earn an honest livelihood. She said that 
the American Bar Association had promised to 
aid the federation in securing these reforms. 

Mrs. Tishima, wife of the manager of a Japan- 
ese bank at Fresno, Cal., is the first and only 
woman of her nation who draws salary from 
Uncle Sam. She has been appointed Postmistress 
of No. 1 postoffice station. 

Organizations representing about 2400 women 
in Hawaii have sent a cablegram to the Hawaiian 
delegates in Congress asking for equal suffrage. 

Qualified suffrage for women for the Baltimore 
elections was reported upon favorably by the 
committee on elections of the Maryland house 
of delegates, during the last week in February, 
by a vote of 8to 1. It is designed to confer the 
vote upon women (1) who pay taxes on $300 of 
property; or (2) who can write from dictation a 
clause in the state constitution. 


‘ 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors was held on Tuesday, March 29th, Presi- 
dent Cassasa presiding. T. H. Salkeld, S. Carter, 
E. L. Camp, E. Bayliss and F. Runkle were re- 
instated to membership in good standing. R. W. 
Clow and Horace Thompson have _ resigned 
through withdrawal of transfer card. Resigned: 
A. Byrne. Resigned to join the United States 
Navy: W. M. Keogh. Suspended from mem- 
bership for violation of union law: D. Spano, 
A. Schildkret and F. Ulissi. 

L. Murray, Local No. 6, Paul Hirt, Local No. 
10, Clyde Adams, Local No. 178, with the Red 
Mill Company, reported playing last week at 
the Savoy, and the week previous at the Mac- 
donough Theatre. 

The delinquent list will be published in the 
next issue of the “Labor Clarion.” All members 
receiving notices who pay before Wednesday, 
April 6th, will avoid publication. 

A price of $4 was made for playing bugle at 
G. A. R. funerals. : 

Hearst Hall, Berkeley, has been placed in the 
Class D list of halls, not less than four men. 
There was an error made in the former classi- 
fication which calls for Class C. 

Mr. J. J. Mundwyler was last week attacked 
with a light stroke of paralysis. We are very 
pleased to note that he is doing very well, and is 
expected to be out again soon. 

A price of $7 per man was made for church 
excursion to Stockton on Sunday. 

——__——_ — &_____— 

The manager of the “Santa Cruz Beach Com- 
pany” has in his employ a non-union band and 
orchestra, and the “Knight Opera House” of 
Santa Cruz is in the same category. Both these 
“open shops” are prohibited territory to the 
American Federation of Musicians in particular 
and organized labor in general. 


LABOR CLARION. 


TALKING POINTS FOR LABOR. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

In arguing for the value of trade unionism, the 
average friend of organized labor frequently 
makes the mistake of discussing questions which 
are debatable, and concerning which there will 
probably always be a difference of opinion. No 
doubt these debatable questions have their place 
in a full discussion of trade unionism, but for the 
sake of a better understanding of the aims and 
objects of organized labor, it would seem to be 
more tactful and more logical to first talk about 
what it has accomplished. There are many mat- 
ters with which organized labor has to do, con- 
cerning which there can be absolutely no dispute. 
Trade unionists would make more friends for 
their cause among the public if they presented 
more frequently the ethical value of their organi- 
zations. 


For instance, one might proclaim the fact that 
labor halls have come to be important social 
centers. Here helpful lecture courses on moral 
and economic subjects are frequently given. The 
labor press has its educative value. Many of 
the labor journals, especially those published by 
internationals, give courses in technical training. 
A real moral uplift comes through .the regular 
meetings of the union, because a man must pre- 
sent his facts in a definite, tangible form, if he 
hopes to win over his associates to his beliefs. 
Every man has a fair chance to preach these 
views, no matter how unpopular they may be. 
Nowhere does a man get a more patient hearing 
than at a labor union meeting. Here, too, he 
learns the lesson of subordination to the wills 
of others. He learns the value of “team work”— 
of co-operation. 

In the labor movement the workingman learns 
the lesson of thrift. Rarely does a trade unionist 
apply to organized charity or any other form of 
charity for relief. The question of the education 
and the Americanizing of the immigrant must 


be discussed in favor of the trade union. The 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


Le 


B. KATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, Opp. Stockton 
SCLE AGENTS 


FOR THE 


“Keystone Shoe” 


The Best Union-Stamped Shoe for Men 


230 100 Styles to Choose from ‘Ye 


Wear — ALL SHAPES — ALL LEATHERS 


300 “The Keystone”’ «:;*cshee 


Satisfaction. 


30 
00 


Once Tried — Always Worn 


NOTE —To accommodate those who are unable to pur- 
chase during the day, OUR STORE WILL BE OPEN 
SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10. 


Friday, April 1, 1919, 


CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


The Leading 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Of San Francisco 


NOW OCCUPIES HIS OWN NEW BUILD. 
ING AT THE OLD LOCATION 


Built especially to suit the requirements of the 
undertaking business. This is the finest, most 
modern and best-equipped building in the city. 
Come and see it at your first opportunity. 


1919 Mission Street 


Between 15th and 16th Streets. 


PHONE MARKET 109 


Mr. Truman devotes his entire personal time 
and attention to this business, assuring the 
public of capable and conscientious service, and 
prompt and polite treatment, 


report of the Labor Commissioner in the Bulletin 
of January, 1905, clearly proves this. 

Child labor, the sweat shop, unsanitary con- 
ditions in shop and home, are all questions con 
cerning which trade unionism need not be 
ashamed to speak. 

Having clearly established these points, it will 
be easier to discuss the measures through which 
these ends have been and shall be secured. 

An intelligent presentation of the 
work of organized labor must win to its support 
the thousands of impartial men and women whosc 


broader 


endorsement will be of great value to the cause 
o—— 

CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND IN PARIS. 

The latest decree of the municipality is that 
no city parks or squares will be laid out in Paris 
without a special area being reserved for child- 
ren’s games. An open space is being created near 
the Champs Elysees and there the new regulation 
will be first enforced. The order has been given 
that sufficient space is to be devoted to the play 
ground so that it may be used for hoop races or 
as a miniature aerodrome. 

The passing of this measure does not mean 
that children have not hitherto been provided 
with sufficient space for out-of-door games. It 
merely means that they will be more concen 
trated in one particular spot. Indeed Paris is 
better provided in this respect than most cities 
Every few blocks there are small grassy enclos 
ures with benches and gravel paths, to say noth 
ing of such parks as the vast Bois de Boulogne. 
the fashionable Parc Monceau, the historic Lux 
embourg gardens near the Latin Quarter, th: 
Parks of Montsouris and of the Buttes Chau 
mont in the more populous districts. 

—_@— 
WITH OR WITHOUT PEARLS? 

Generally speaking, a waiter’s life is not a pa! 
ticularly happy one. <A fussy individual entered 
a restaurant the other day. “Waiter,” he said 
“['ll begin on oysters. One dozen—Blue Point: 
mind; [ like them on the deep shell, not to» 
large nor yet too small. Choose them carefully 
and remember you must not bring me any tha: 
are not fresh and plump.” “Yes, sir,” said the 
waiter, sardonically, “an’ would you like ’em wit 


pearls in ‘em or without, sir?” 


